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JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1924 


A LOST APOSTOLIC 
SANCTUARY 


VISITOR returning to Rome after a long absence 

naturally finds many changes: some that are 
welcome; more, perhaps, that, for one reason or another, 
he is inclined to regret. One such change, to one visitor 
at least, has caused poignant sorrow. It is the change 
that has come over one of the great Apostolic sanctuaries 
—the “ Platonia” on the Appian Way. Comparatively 
few years ago it was still the home of the most sacred 
associations of past ages. Here, it was believed, the 
bodies of the two great Apostles had rested, once at 
least and possibly on two separate occasions, perhaps for 
a long period of years, safely hidden from the persecutors. 
Here St. Philip Neri had been wont to spend whole 


)° | nights in prayer. Here, at the instigation of that great 


: | Saint, was the very centre of the devotion of the Seven 


Churches, which he revived so successfully among the 


ss | Romans of his day. Hither again, in pilgrimage, came 


; 








St. Bridget and St. Gertrude, St. Charles Borromeo, 
St. Pius V. Of old days it stood in the first rank among 
the Sanctuaries of Rome, giving place of honour only to 
the Apostolic Tombs on the Vatican and on the Ostian 
Way. 

But now!—It stands dismantled and in ruins, filled 


' with dust and utterly neglected; holes made here and 
_ there in its walls and floor, and left open and uncared for ; 
_ascene of absolute desolation. No visitor is taken there ; 


no one cares to trouble the sacristan to open the door ; the 
altar where St. Philip said Mass so often is dismantled and 


| desecrated; the fenestella which gave access to the 
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Apostolic tomb is broken and lies in pieces on the floor ; 
where once the Saints knelt in prayer and ecstasy, there 
is now, as the present writer saw it two years ago, only 
desolation and ruin, unfaith and utter neglect. 

One asks what is the reason of a change so great, and 
one is told that it is the work of Catholic archzologists, of 
devout and learned men from the Campo Santo Teutonico 
of Rome, and of the Papal Commission for Sacred Archzo- 
logy. ‘These men have investigated the facts; they have 
found out that the Saints were utterly mistaken ; that St. 
Peter and St. Paul were never in any way connected with 
the spot ; that the devotion of Catholics for so many cen- 
turies was founded upon a blunder, and that this so- 
called “‘ hiding place of the Apostles ” is in reality only a 
mausoleum in which for a time there once lay the remains 
of the martyr St. Quirinus. Naturally the place is no 


longer of interest to anybody and is left to the inevitable © 


decay which must soon bring it to ruin. As the friar 
in charge says to the few visitors who still desire to go to 


SS te? 


the spot: ‘ Perché vuole visitare la Platonia? Non é | 
‘la Platonia,’ € solamente il mausoleo di San Quirino?” | 


Has the last word been spoken, and is there no appeal 
from this hostile verdict of the archzologists ? 


I. DescriPTION OF THE PLATONIA. 


The “ Platonia,” as it is now generally called, though | 


the name seems originally to have belonged only to the 
marble monument in its centre, is a large crypt, in form 
roughly semicircular, two-thirds of which is subter- 
ranean while only the upper third is above ground. In 
shape it appears to conform to the outline of an excavation 
or depression, perhaps of volcanic origin, which was already 
in existence when it was built, and it has been made still 
more irregular on one side by the encroachment of the 
wall of the apse of the basilica of St. Sebastian which has 
been built close by at a later date. It is surrounded by a 
number of deep niches with semicircular tops which 
now, through the raising of the floor, have the appearance 
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of archisolia. ‘They are really, however, not archisolia 
at all, but the tops of arched niches, the sides of which go 
down some four feet beneath the present floor and belong 
to the earlier construction. ‘They are now thirteen in 
number, but two are modern, and one of the old ones was 
destroyed, in the “ restoration ” carried out by Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese in 1613, in order to make the present 
staircase of access, which has taken its place. There 
were, therefore, originally twelve of these sepulchral 
niches, and the suggestion put forth by Prof. Marucchi, 
that the number has references to the twelve Apostles, 
seems well founded and very probable. In some of them 
one can still trace, painted on the back, the upper parts 
of the forms of men, which seem to represent Apostles. 
These paintings appear to be of the latter part of the 
Fourth Century, and are very faint. 

In the niches, and especially in the circular upper 
portions, there are remains of very fine decorative stucco 
work. One must kneel down toseethesenow. Formerly, 
before the floor was raised, they would have been con- 
spicuous. This work is certainly of a very early period. 
It is not possible to assign the exact date, they may be 
late work of the First Century, or they may even possibly 
belong to the early part of the Third.* ‘They cannot well 
be later than this last, except on a theory which has been 
put forward by those who believe the whole structure to be 
only Fifth Century, which would si ppose that they had 
been made with moulds surviving iivin an earlier period. 
Such a hypothesis, supported as it is by no parallel in- 
stances, may be safely disregarded. ‘The words of Prof. 
Armellini on this subject are not too strong, and he had 
de Rossi with him. “Such a judgment,” he said, 
“which is the result of preconceived ideas, is not con- 
formable to the canons hitherto admitted, is not serious, 
and is even discreditable to archeological science.” For 
the rough construction of the arches, which is also 


* De Rossi’s considered opinion on them was that “ the most recent 
period to which they can be assigned is the beginning of the Third 
Century.” 

t Armellini, M.: Gili antichi Cimiteri Cristiani. Rome, 1892. 
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alleged as proving a late date, there are, where the work 
was going to be covered with plaster, plenty of parallel 
instances on the Appian Way itself in buildings which are 
undoubtedly of the Second Century, and, in Pompeii, 
even in buildings of the First. 


Il. Tue Documentary EvIpENce. 


It used to be matter of agreement, among all the great 
archzologists, that the bodies of the Apostles had lain at 
the place known as “‘ ad Catacumbas ”’ at some time during 
the centuries of persecution and that the Platonia com- 
memorated the fact and marked the spot. At what 
precise date this had happened ; for how long the bodies 
had remained; whether they had been brought there 
once only or on two separate occasions; all this was, as 
indeed it still remains, matter of controversy and debate. 
But on the great fact that the Platonia had at one time 
given shelter to the sacred remains, and therefore rightly 
ranked as one of the greatest sanctuaries of Rome, all were 
agreed. 

If one examines the documentary evidence on which 
these varying judgments were based, it is at once evident 
that either one must admit that two separate events are 
recorded in these documents, or one must discredit some 
portion of the evidence. ‘The weightier documents, such 
as the letter of St. Gregory to the Empress Constantine, 
are clear that it was at the time of the martyrdom, 
co tempore quo passi sunt, that the bodies were brought 
ad catacumbas. On the other hand, there is other evidence 
in the so-called Philocalian Calendar, about a.p. 354, 
which seems to connect the event with the consulship of 
Tuscus and Bassus, a.p. 258. It is not by ignoring either 
of these conflicting testimonies that we shall arrive at the 
whole truth on the matter. What we have to dois to keep 
our minds carefully free from preconceived ideas and to 
follow loyally where the evidence leads us, and it must 
be admitted that the document which has a right to be 
considered first and to guide our ideas more than any 
other is the poem which St. Damasus, about the year 
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A.D. 375, had engraved and fixed up onthespot. Wecan 
see that some of the more difficult passages in the later 
authorities, such as St. Gregory and the Apocryphal 
Acts, have their origin in a misinterpretation of portions of 
this poem of St. Damasus, and may therefore be dis- 
counted. When Damasus wrote Discipulos Oriens misit, 
he only meant to say that the Apostles were Easterns by 
birth, though they had died in Rome. When he said 
Rome meruit defendere cives he was using the word 
defendere in its technical legal sense, to claim, and meant 
only that Rome’s claim to the Apostles as her citizens 
because of their martyrdom was well founded in justice. 
But St. Gregory and the writer of the Apocryphal Acts 
each in turn seem to have misunderstood him, and hence 
we have stories of a special mission from the East to carry 
off the bodies, and of a fight which ended in the victory of 
the Romans. All these details we can, therefore, lay 
aside. At the same time the words of St. Damasus, no 
less than those of St. Gregory, are obviously based upon 
some tradition of an attempt, not easily defeated, on 
the part of the Jewish members of the Church to send the 
bodies of the Saints to Jerusalem for burial, as to the 
ordained centre of the Christian religion. Such an 
attempt would be natural and probable in the year 67, 
eo tempore quo passt sunt, for Jerusalem was then still 
intact; it would have been impossible at any later time, 
for the Jewish war broke out in a.p. 69, and Jerusalem was 
destroyed and all of Jewish descent banished in a.p. 70. 

The inscription of St. Damasus then remains our 
principal and almost our only authority for the events 
which immediately followed the martyrdom. It runs 
as follows : 

HIC HABITASSE PRIVS SANCTOS COGNOSCERE DEBES 

NOMINA QVISQVE PETRI PARITER PAVLIQVE REQVIRIS 

DISCIPVLOS ORIENS MISIT QVOD SPONTE FATEMVR 

SANGVINIS OB MERITVM CHRISTVM QVI PER ASTRA SEQVVTI 

AETHERIOS PETIERE SINVS REGNAQVE PIORUM 

ROMA SVOS POTIVS MERVIT DEFENDERE CIVES 

HAEC DAMASOS VESTRAS REFERAT NOVA SIDERA LAVDES 
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This inscription, as we learn from the life of St. Damasus 
in the Liber Pontificalis, was placed upon the Platoma* 
itself. Ipsam Platomam ubi jacuerunt corpora sancta 
versibus adornavit. ‘The statement is of the first impor- 
tance for our inquiry. 

“Here,” says St. Damasus, “the Saints first dwelt.” 
Where? Clearly in that sepulchral monument on 
which the inscription was placed. It is, therefore, of 
death, and not of any connection of the Apostles with the 
spot in life, that St. Damasus is primarily speaking. The 
latter idea is not excluded, it may even have caused the 
employment of the unusual expression HABITASSE, but 
the primary meaning must be that in or near that monu- 
ment on which the verses were placed, the Saints had lain 
in death. ‘They were no longer there when St. Damasus 
wrote. The tense is past, HABITASSE. But they were 
there once, privs, before they were moved to their later 
resting place. ‘This was their first home; it was to this 
spot that they were brought first of all, fresh from their 
glorious martyrdom, ¢o0 tempore quo passt sunt, as St. 
Gregory says so clearly and definitely. 

But there is more to be learnt from these words, and 
from this inscription. St. Damasus placed it on the 
monument itself, im ipsam Platomam. It follows with 
certainty that the monument was then visible and above 
ground. Whereisit now? Itstill exists, but it is invisible 
and below the present floor. Its interior can be reached 
under the altar by agile persons, who scramble through its 
roof and lower themselves some 12 ft. on to its floor. It 
once must have stood up as a square Monument measuring 
some Io ft. each way outside and about g ft. high. It 
is now a kind of well under the floor with a roof part of 
the way down. In other words, the present floor has been 
raised some Io ft. above the original one, and is now above 
the top of the older monument. Weare standing, on the 
present level, high up in a buried church, or church-like 


* From this point onward, for the sake of clearness, the word Platoma 
is used to denote the actual monument of marble; Platonia to denote the 
building in which it is contained. 
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building, in the middle of which, surrounded by the twelve 
sepulchral niches in the walls, rose the marble monument 
of the Platoma, with St. Damasus’ inscription on its outer 
wall. It is the exact arrangement which was made by 
Constantine at Jerusalem, where the marble-covered 
monument of the Holy Sepulchre, cut out of the living 
rock, rises similarly in the centre of its round church. It 
is a startling result to have reached, but it seems to follow 
inevitably if we take the words of the records to mean 
exactly what they say. The date of the monument itself 
and of its surroundings must anyhow be anterior to the 
time of St. Damasus, since he affixed his inscription to 
something already in existence and well known by the 
name of the Platoma, but so far we have no means of 
fixing it more exactly. 


III. Tue Excavations or 1892-3. 


Conclusions drawn solely from documents always need 
to be checked by careful examination of the locality itself. 
In 1892 a very careful examination of the Platonia was 
carried out by Mgr. de Waal and other learned German 
archeologists. ‘They did not draw the conclusions we 
have just come to, and were, indeed, quite incredulous as 
to any Apostolic memories of the First Century. ‘Their 
minds were full of the year a.p. 258 and of a translation of 
the relics to this spot which they believed, probably quite 
rightly, to have been carried out in that year. They 
were allowed to excavate and they made important finds. 

Digging down on the straight side of the semicircle 
they found a wall with two pilasters, of the First Century, 
and of very excellent workmanship. Below this were 
four steps going down towards the monument, and finally 
a floor paved with large stones, obviously originally out 
of doors. It could not be a street because of the level, 
and must have been an enclosed yard. Round this yard 
are now the sepulchral niches of which we have spoken, 
and the area of the yard is now that of the Platonia, 
on the higher level. 

Clearly this was a find of the highest importance. ‘They 
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were excavating a site traditionally connected with the 
Apostles, and they came across remains which no one 
doubted to be of the Apostolic age, Neronian work of the 
best kind. Later excavations made in 1915 have shown 
that all this was only = of an extensive Roman villa 


of some importance and much luxury, the greater part of 
which was placed at a higher level. But the room which 
gave on to this yard was no mere basement, but was 
paved with a beautiful mosaic in green and white, part 
of which still remains. Such a room would not have 
looked on to a mere backyard, and probably the sunk area 
was utilized as a sunk garden for delicate plants, a mym- 
phaeum perhaps with a fountain, a cool retreat in sultry 
weather. 

In the middle of this yard, sunk through the pavement 
to the depth of about two feet, is the monument which is 
alleged to have been the resting place of the Apostles. 
How did it come to be in the middle of the yard or garden 
of a Roman villa of the First Century, and what is its own 
date and history? We will defer for a moment the 
examination of the monument itself, and only draw atten- 
tion once more to the arches round with their beautiful 
stucco decorations. ‘These are later than the villa, but 
themselves possibly of First Century origin. Is it also 
possible that the monument in the centre, with which 
they seem certainly to be connected, may be of the same 
date, the end of the First Century? It is difficult to 
put either later, for both are certainly Christian, and a 
Christian monument of this character and importance 
standing above ground, as it must originally have done, is 
possible enough in the days before Domitian, but hardly 
afterwards until the peace of the Church. 

Two other points are of importance. In the room 
already spoken of as belonging to the villa, but which 
afterwards came to be a kind of vestibule to the Platonia, 
there is, sunk in the floor, a large tomb which is also 
undoubtedly of the First Century, excavated in virgin 
soil and holding a sarcophagus which was found empty 
and without human remains. 
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The second point which seems worth noting is that, 
as Prof. Lanciani has pointed out, in the year 295 a few 
steps beyond this site Cornelius Scipio Orfitus, a descend- 
ant of that Cornelius Pudens of Apostolic times who was 
the host of St. Peter, possessed a house. The villa may 
possibly, therefore, have been the property of Pudens 
himself, and thus may form another link with the Apostles. 

One would have thought that such discoveries as these, 
on such a site, would have amply satisfied the searchers. 
But on Mgr. de Waal and his fellow-workers they seem 
to have made no impression. ‘Their minds were full of 
the date a.p. 258, they were looking for remains of the 
Third Century, and all these remarkable discoveries were 
passed by as unimportant. 


IV. Tue “ Memoria” or ANACLETUS. 


If the excavators had paused to study carefully these 
finds that they had made, they could hardly have failed 
to recall to their minds the description in the Liber 
Pontificalis of a certain important structure of the First 
Century, also closely connected with the Apostles, of 
which very little is known. We mean the Memoria of 
Anacletus. 

The dates of the earliest Popes are somewhat uncertain, 
and Anacletus presents more difficulty than any, but his 
date is certainly not later than a.p. go. ‘The text of his 
life in the Liber Pontificalis is corrupt, but in the judgment 
of Mgr. Duchesne originally ran as follows: 

Hic memoriam beati Petri construxtt et composuit, dum 
presbyter factus fuisset a beato Petro; ubi episcopi recon- 
derentur, ubi tamen et ipse sepultus est.* 

A later hand has added the words juxta corpus beati Petri. 

Every other one of the immediate successors of St. 
Peter, with the sole exceptions of St. Clement and St. 
Alexander, are noted as being buried “ next to his body.” 


* liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, i, 125, cf. also p. 54, 55: ‘‘ This man 
built and arranged the Memoria of Blessed Peter, because he himself had 
been made priest by him, where the Bishops might be laid away, and where 
also he himself was buried.” 
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Anacletus is noted only, in the original text, as being buried 
at the Memoria he had built. Probably because of the 
words added later, which got into the received text, every- 
one has always assumed that this Memoria was at the 
Vatican, but there is no other evidence for this. It 
certainly fits much better with this place. Here we have 
the Platoma as the actual Memoria or cenotaph. We 
have the twelve sepulchral niches, built on purpose for 
burials, surrounding it. And we have, lastly, a tomb 
indisputably of the right date placed with great humility 
in theatrium by which the actual Platoma was approached. 
It is natural to ask with all due reservation, whether we 
may not have here the actual Memoria of Anacletus, the 
position of which has been lost sight of during the ages. 
The coincidences are so marked and the apparent date of 
the structure so suitable, that the hypothesis seems worthy 
of careful consideration by Roman archzologists. 


V. Tue SEPULCHRE UNDER THE ALTAR. 


On entering the Platonia, as it is at present, one is 
conscious of something very unusual about the arrange- 
ment of the place, and one soon becomes aware that this 
is due to the strange position of the altar. It seems to 
have no relation to the building round it. One would 
have expected it to be in the apse and parallel to the 
straight side. ‘That, too, would beits natural orientation, 
and is more or less that of the altar of the basilica adjoining. 
Instead of that, it stands almost at right angles to what 
one would have expected, and not at all in the middle of 
the building. On further examination one discovers that 
its orientation and position have been fixed, not by the 
building in which it stands, but solely by the tomb be- 
neath it. Access to this latter can be obtained with the 
help of a ladder by squeezing oneself through a fenestella 
at the back of the altar, and lowering oneself through a 
hole made in the roof of the tomb. So doing, one arrives 
at the floor of the tomb, the original Platoma, some 
12 ft. below the level of the present floor. 

We find ourselves in a small chamber some 8 ft. square, 
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with a barrel roof about g ft. high in the highest part. 
The pavement is covered by two marble slabs divided by 
a third placed on edge. The walls are marble, too, to 
a height of 4 ft. Altogether there are nine slabs of 
marble. ‘Two are on the floor. Three large ones, 8 ft. 
by 4 ft., form two sides and the dividing slab. Four 
smaller ones, 4 ft. square, close in the ends. Thus the 
whole now presents the appearance of a large double 
sepulchre with a vaulted roof. 

This is, of course, the monument seen from within. 
The outside is buried, and cannot now be reached without 
excavation. Continuing our examination of the inside, 
we find that, whereas one-half seems to have been 
formerly closed in with a slab on the top which has been 
cemented down, the other has never been so.* ‘There is 
no trace now of this missing covering slab. But the other 
half has certainly never been a sarcophagus at all. Not 
only does it show no sign of ever having been closed, but 
its bottom is pierced for drainage with a number of holes. 
Weare not dealing with a double sarcophagus at all. This 
monument was once designed for quite a different pur- 
pose. Put back the cover over the real sarcophagus, take 
away one small marble slab from one end, open up the 
entrance door which must once have been there, and the 
monument will coincide not merely externally but intern- 
ally with the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In each case 
we have a square edifice standing up in the middle of a 
round church, in each case the internal measurement is 
about 7 or 8 ft. divided laterally into half, with one-half 
occupied by the actual tomb, while the other half gives 
opportunity for a visitor to stand, or for a priest to say 
Mass, using the tomb as his altar. It is hard to think 
that there is no connection between two structures so 
strangely similar. The later change to give the appearance 
of a double sarcophagus would seem to have been deli- 
berate and suggested only by the idea that both the 
Apostles once rested here at the same time. 


* The difference between the two sides is well shown in the photographs 
published by Professor Marucchi in Nuovo Bollettino di Arch. Crist. for 
1917, Plates VI and VII. 
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This mention of Jerusalem suggests too a possible origin 
for that exceptional orientation of the tomb which has 
been so carefully preserved in the altar above. This 
careful preservation of the orientation is more easily 
explained if it was not merely a tomb, but a much vener- 
ated altar, which was being reproduced on the higher 
level. The point is emphasized also by the very peculiar 
and unexpected position of the episcopal chair in the 
upper church. Doubtless this also preserves the memory 
of the place originally occupied by the chair in the church 
below. We have therefore every indication that we are 
dealing with an altar tomb, and not, as has hitherto been 
supposed, with a bisomum or double sarcophagus. 

The actual orientation of the tomb-altar is almost S.E. 
The orientation of the adjoining basilica is a little N. of E., 
almost at right angles. Have we possibly here a relic 
of the time when Jerusalem was still the kzbla of Chris- 
tians, asit was ata later time for the earliest Mohammedans, 
when the infant Church, before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the definite separation between Christianity 
and Jewish ideals, still prayed in the old Jewish fashion 
facing towards the Holy City ? It might well be so if the 
origin of the tomb goes back to the date of the martyr- 
dom, ¢o tempore quo passi sunt Apostolt, in A.D. 67. 


VI. Tue Fresco on THE LUNETTE. 


The walls of the sepulchral chamber and also the barrel 
vault above are decorated with paintings of the Fourth 
Century. Only on one lunette, where we have sup- 
posed the door to have been, there remains no painting. 
On the two sides, below the spring of the vaulting, is a 
series of figures representing the Apostles, six on eac 
side. On the other lunette there is an important fresco, 
which we must now consider. 

The picture on this lunette represents our Blessed Lord 
as an unbearded young man leaning from the clouds and 
giving the Roll of the New Law to another young man, 
also unbearded, who bends forward to receive it within 
the folds of histunic. Itis a well-known subject, common 
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in the Catacombs. ‘The giving of the Roll denotes the 
setting apart as the new Moses, and the figure receiving it 
would naturally be St. Peter. But St. Peter himself 
stands by, apparently presenting this young man to our 
Lord, and he has the usual beard. Who, then, can this 
young man be? Hecannot be St. Quirinus, as Mgr. de 
Waal would wish, because he is receiving not a martyr’s 
crown, but the Roll of the Law, which indicates supreme 
authority in the Church. No satisfactory interpretation 
has hitherto been given. For it is impossible to suppose 
that we have St. Peter twice represented, once bearded 
and once unbearded, in the same picture. Nor can we 
accept the solution that we have an unbearded and con- 
ventional St. Peter in the same picture as a bearded St. 
Paul. But if wecan suppose that we are dealing with the 
Memoria of St. Anacletus it may very well be he who is 
receiving the Roll as St. Peter’s successor in the supreme 
Pontificate, while St. Peter, a quo presbyter factus fuisset, 
stands by and presents him to our Lord. ‘The fresco in 
that case would acquire a certain dogmatic importance. 


VII. Tue Seputcure or St. Quirinus. 


All these indications of a very early origin for the 
Platonia were unfortunately entirely lost on the archzo- 
logists to whom the excavations had been entrusted. 
They were, however, particularly impressed with the roof 
and upper portion of the structure they were exploring. 
All this upper part is undoubtedly of later date, almost 
certainly not earlier than the Fifth Century, or, perhaps, 
the end of the Fourth. But it is not unusual for a build- 
ing, after a certain lapse of time, to need renewal in its 
roof and exposed portions. A roof cannot well be older 
than the building which supports it, but the contrary is 
frequently the case. 

In this particular instance, however, it seems worth 
while to raise the question whether originally the building 
was not open to the sky, or at least partially so, following, 
perhaps, the example of the Pantheon of Agrippa, then 
in its full glory. ‘There seems to have been no arrange- 
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ment for lighting except by the roof, and the heavy vault- 
ing of the Platoma itself seems absurd unless it was at one 
time open to the weather. Again the likeness between 
this building and the Anastasis or Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem is instructive. In each case we have the semi- 
circular excavation in the rock, the Hemisphaerium, as 
Eusebius calls it ; in each case the marble-covered sepul- 
chral aedicula in the centre, provided with its own roof 
and otherwise similarly arranged, and in each case the 
surroundings are reminiscent of the twelve Apostles. 
But, until quite lately, the Anastasis was thus open to the 
sky. It was so, or had become so, entirely, in the Ninth 
Century, when the Patriarch Thomas, according to the 
story, saw in a vision the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste issue 
forth from a place near the Anastasis, ascend to the roof 
and take their stand in a circle round it, bowing them- 
selves down and extending their arms inwards. He 
thereby understood that he was to build a cupola and 
partially to close in the opening. But the central 
aperture, as at the Pantheon, remained open until within 
living memory, when the existing dome was built in 1860. 
Constantine’s Church of the Ascension on Mt. Olivet was 
of similar construction, and Arculf writing to Adamnan in 
the Seventh Century remarks on the suitableness of this 
design for such a memorial as that of the Ascension. 
Mgr. de Waal and his friends, however, having satisfied 
themselves that the upper part of the Platonia is of the 
Fifth Century, seems to have jumped to the conclusion 
that the whole structure must be of that date, so far as 
any Christian uses were concerned. ‘They might almost 
as reasonably have argued that because the present 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is of the 
Nineteenth Century, the Holy Sepulchre itself cannot 
be earlier. ‘They found an inscription running round the 
roof, very imperfect and indecisive, but strongly Damasine 
in character, and clearly referring to the burial of St. 
Quirinus in this spot. They concluded at once, with 
extraordinary rashness, that the sepulchral monument 
must be his, and his only. Yet there was surely a simpler 
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solution possible which presented no difficulties. We 
know that St. Quirinus was an Illyrian martyr of emin- 
ence whose relics were brought to Rome either at the end 
of the Fourth Century or the beginning of the Fifth. 
They were buried in a spot already hallowed by greater 
memories. ‘This place was restored about the same time, 
a new roof was provided, and an inscription in honour of 
St. Quirinus, by whose followers the work may perhaps 
have been carried out, was placed round the building 
upon the new work. ‘This seems the simple and obvious 
solution, but Mgr. de Waal would not have it so. He was 
genuinely distressed at the result, but he convinced him- 
self, and most of Rome also, that the whole building was 
of the Fifth Century, that the tomb under the altar was 
only that of St. Quirinus, that all the Saints had been 
wrong for centuries in their devotion, and that it was 
necessary to look elsewhere for Apostolic memories. He 
looked elsewhere and made most remarkable discoveries, 
but these were connected with a.p. 258 and not with the 
Platonia and are outside our present subject. But, most 
unfortunately, he led almost the whole body of Roman 
archeologists into the neglect of the even more import- 
ant memories of the Platonia and the Apostolic Age. 
Almost alone, Prof. Marucchi has held out for at least 
part of the old tradition. It is for a reconsideration of the 
possibilities of the now discredited Sanctuary that we 
desire to plead. 


VIII. RecapiTuLaTION. 


It is not difficult to construct a story which is consistent 
with all the evidence we possess and is not, so far as we 
are aware, contradicted by any evidence on the other side. 
Such a story is, of course, not history, it is only imagination 
based on the study of the facts; but if such an imagina- 
tion is only remotely probable it should lead to a much 
greater veneration for the Platonia than exists at present. 
The story will be something as follows : 


St. Peter, in danger in Rome itself, took refuge in the 
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country villa of his host on the Appian Way.* ‘There he 


lived, possibly for some time, and there he was arrested. 
After his martyrdom the body was demanded by his 
friends. A strong effort was made by the Jewish Chris- 
tians to take it to Jerusalem, but this was defeated and it 
was brought to the villa while the tomb was prepared on 
the Vatican. It was laid temporarily xara xipBas, down 
in the combe,” in the little sunk garden of the villa. 
There, later in the century, Pope Anacletus, who had been 
ordained priest by St. Peter, possibly in this very place, 
built his Memoria over the spot where the sarcophagus 
had rested. The Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was still 
accessible to Gentile Christians. Its arrangement was well 
known at Rome and was now reproduced, except that, 
while the original was a cave cut in the rock, this one was 
built up in the open. The orientation of the altar was 
towards Jerusalem, which is also the orientation of another 
“cella” close by, also of great antiquity, known as the 
Domus Petri from a graffito on its walls. All round the 
walls of the depression Anacletus put sepulchral arches 
for his successors in the Papal throne. For himself he pre- 
pared a tomb hard by, just as Linus lay by the actual 
tomb on the Vatican, and there he was buried later on. 

Years passed away, and as Christianity grew in power, 
the violence and malignity of persecution increased also. 
In the year 258 even the resting places of the dead, 
hitherto always respected by Roman law, were thought 
to be in danger. The relics of both Apostles were 
removed from their tombs and brought to the compara- 
tive safety of the Catacombs. ‘The Memoria of Anacletus 
was the natural place to bring them to. But even here 
they would have been in danger. So froma neighbouring 
tomb a long tunnel was driven, descending deep into the 
earth with the evident intention of ending up directly 
beneath the existing Sanctuary, and there the sacred 
relics were hidden, possibly for many years, until times 
were less dangerous. It is all easily understandable on 


* Note the possible connection with the story of the Quo Vadis ? on the 
same road. 
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the hypothesis we have put forward, but one wonders how 
the followers of Mgr. de Waal explain this great effort 
to get beneath the Platonia, which it is their credit to 
have discovered, when on their theories the Platonia 
had not yet come into existence at all. 

The peace of the Church came at last, and Constantine 
the Emperor visited this chief sanctuary of Christian 
Rome, perhaps the only one which, by reason of its remote- 
ness and subterranean character, had escaped destruction. 
It would be explained to him how the central monument 
reproduced and kept alive the memory of the greater 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, long ago lost and buried, for 
which his mother, St. Helena, was soon to begin her 
successful search. Does it not seem possible that this 
round edifice with its central monument became the 
origin of Constantine’s love for round churches, where 
a sacred central object was the cause of the church being 
built? Of this character were the Baptistery at the 
Lateran, the Church of the Ascension on Mt. Olivet, the 
church of Sta. Constanza near Sant’ Agnese, the Mauso- 
leum of his mother St. Helena, and the Tomb of Our 
Lady at Jerusalem. And may it not even be further 
possible that when the Holy Sepulchre was at length 
discovered, and its position in the side of a cliff rendered 
it so difficult to connect with a suitable church building, 
that the startling notion of cutting the cliff away until 
the tomb stood out alone as a monument in the centre 
was suggested to him by the Sanctuary he knew so well 
as the Memoria of Anacletus, and which we know as the 
Platonia? There is at least nothing impossible about 
the idea, extravagant as at first sight it may seem to some 
to whom it is wholly novel. 

There are two other points which it seems worth while 
to consider in connection with this. The first is that the 
Tomb of Joseph of Arimathza may have been already 
in the form of a cube detached from the living rock. 
Such tombs were not uncommon at the time, and we 
have a very perfect example left to us in the so-called 
Tomb of Absalom in the Valley of Jehosaphat. The 
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internal arrangements of this tomb are almost exactly 
the same as those of the Holy Sepulchre. If the original 
tomb of Joseph was of this kind the actions both of 
Anacletus and of Constantine would be perfectly natural. 
For Anacletus in imitating the Holy Sepulchre would have 
preserved its general appearance both externally and 
internally, and Constantine in cutting away the rock would 
have done no more than enlarge the passage which already 
existed and would not have interfered with the actual 
tomb itself. 

The second point is the way in which Constantine in 
all his sepulchral buildings seems to have been haunted 
by the number twelve and the notion of doing honour 
to the Apostles. He surrounded the Holy Sepulchre 
with twelve columns mirae magnitudinis. ‘The mauso- 
leum of Sta. Constanza, where his sister was buried, was 
again surrounded by twelve columns, and the same seems 
to have been the case with the mausoleum of his mother, 
St. Helena, inter duas lauros, on the Via Laticana. All 
these were circular churches. But the most remarkable 
instance, and the one which recalls the Platonia most of 
all, was the Apostoleion at Constantinople, which he 
prepared for his own burial. Here, ranged round his 
tomb, were “ twelve sepulchres in the shape of sacred 
stelae,in memory and in honour of the choir of the twelve 
Apostles.” (Eusebius, Life of Constantine, IV. 60.) 
The number twelve is not natural in such a case: the 
natural number is eight, or sixteen, and these latter 
numbers are almost universal in other circular edifices. 
The number twelve is, however, carefully preserved in 
many of the reproductions of the Holy Sepulchre which 
were built later in Europe, especially at the “ New 
Jerusalem ” of S. Stefano at Bologna, which dates from 
the Fifth Century, and the similar Thirteenth Century 
reproduction at La Vera Cruz, at Segovia in Spain. 
So also the whole scheme of the Temple Church in 
London is dependent upon the twelve columns round the 
circumference. 

A few years more passed away after the death of 
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Constantine, and St. Damasus, always eager to preserve 
the memories of the days of persecution and especially 
of the great Apostles, wrote his verses and had them affixed 
to the well-known monument—adding the name of St. 
Paul to that of St. Peter, who alone had been originally 
connected with the place, on account of the translation 
of A.D. 258. Henceforth the place should be the Memoria, 
not only as Anacletus had planned it of St. Peter alone, 
but of both the Apostles Peter and Paul. 

By this time the place seems to have fallen into dis- 
repair. It is thought desirable to provide a new roof. 
Just at this juncture the relics of St. Quirinus arrive in 
Rome, they are laid, like those of St. Sebastian, juxta 
vestigia Apostolorum, the shrine is put in repair in honour 
of the occasion, and an inscription in honour of St. 
Quirinus is placed round the new roof. ‘There was no 
danger in so doing, the sanctity of the spot was known to 
all, and to no single person can it have occurred that the 
day would come when the memories of the Apostles 
should be forgotten and this inscription, now for the most 
part illegible, would lead to the assigning of all to St. 
Quirinus in their stead. 

It would seem that the devotion of the faithful has all 
through been fatal to this spot. Why in the Thirteenth 
Century, for that seems to have been the date, since it is 
certainly that of the fenestella of the upper altar, was 
it determined to raise the floor and finally conceal the 
monument of the Platoma? We can think of only one 
reason. ‘The desire of the faithful, so marked in those 
earlier days, to lie in death close to some holy place, led to 
the placing of sarcophagi close round the monument, 
until after a thousand years the monument itself was 
hidden and the crypt filled up. If that be the true 
reason it should not be impossible or even very expensive 
to clear out the crypt to its original level, reburying any 
human remains in consecrated ground near by, and to 
restore once more this most ancient and precious of 
Christian monuments to its original condition. Some 
part of the marble Platoma, enough to guide us in its 
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restoration, may still be intact, and the inscription of 
St. Damasus may well be, at least in fragments, still 
attached to its side. It was precisely in this spot that the 
one fragment of it that we have was found by de Rossi 
many years ago. 

In that case, and if things be as we have suggested they 
may be, not only would the deserted and desecrated 
Platonia regain all its old interest and attraction as the 
oldest of Christian sanctuaries, but it would have acquired 
new interest and importance from the wonderful dis- 
coveries which Mgr. de Waal made afterwards in San 
Sebastiano close by. These discoveries will always shed 
a lasting glory on his name and zeal, even if he does prove 
to have made a grievous error in the matter of the Platonia. 
That error is, so far, it would seem, by no means finally 
irreparable. 

One can never be sure what the spade will reveal, and 
it is often something very different from that which is 
expected, but, at the least, there seem here to be sufh- 
cient possibilities to justify further excavation. 


ARTHUR 5S. BARNES. 
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A MEDIAZ.VAL WELSH 
MYSTIC 


ORWERTH DDU, OFFEIRIAD, who died at an 

advanced age about the middle of the Thirteenth 
Century, spent his later years as parish priest somewhere 
in North Wales; but beyond the fact that the summit 
of Snowdon was visible from the porch of his church we 
know nothing of the locality. He had been educated in 
a monastery—perhaps Aberconway—but forsook the 
peaceful cloister for the allurements of the military life. 
In his old age he regrets that the abbot did not put him 
‘in gyves to sit in a dark dungeon and meditate on the 
vanity of youthful ambitions,” and we infer that the wise 
old abbot thought it better to give freedom to the restless 
student who naively confesses that he dreamed by night 
of deeds of honour, and by day prayed to angels and saints 
whom his fancy always pictured clad in brightest armour. 
Even St. Peter was hardly more worthy, in his eyes, for 
being the head of Christ’s Church than for showing some 
knowledge of swordsmanship, and dealing a good blow 
for his Master’s sake in the Garden of Sorrows. 

The visit of Archbishop Peckham settled matters for 
lorwerth, then a young man of nineteen or twenty ; and, 
taking the cross, he joined the Third Crusade (1189-1191). 
On his return, he helped Llewelyn to free and pacify his 
distracted country—“‘ twenty years did I gain some 
honour, many blows, and little gold.” He was therefore 
now about forty years of age, a fair scholar and not lacking 
in piety, for he tells us that in his wildest days he heard 
Mass and read his Psalter daily when possible— my 
Psalter, written with his own hand by Athraw my master, 
and given me by him with many tears and exhortations 
when I departed.” Iorwerth had his full share of the fierce 
loyalty to the Holy See for which the Welsh were so cele- 
brated in the Middle Ages, and mentions a fellow-soldier 
who “ spoke unfair words about the Father of Christen- 
dom, saying the Pope sided unjustly with the Normans, 
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being swayed more by hope of future wealth and power 
than by present justice, at which lies I, being mightily 
incensed, with my staff did dint his head, to his no little 
confusion.” He also “ offered to do likewise ” to such of 
the company as were of the same way of thinking. Evi- 
dently a man not to be offended with impunity ! 

When Iorwerth forsook the camp for the sanctuary he 
does not tell us, though he leads us to infer that he was 
somewhat advanced in years when he became a priest. 
He was alive in the early part of 1240, for he speaks of 
visiting Aberconway and seeing the king (Llewelyn the 
Great), who having achieved the unity of Wales retired 
to that monastery and became a monk, dying there, 
April 11th, 1240: “ Having freed his country from Saxon 
tyranny and quieted traitors and malcontents within his 
realm, he would now wholly free his soul from the devil 
and strive mightily with his ghostly enemies, giving the 
world a lively example of obedience who, before, had been 
wont to demand it of others.” 

We owe the little we know of Iorwerth Ddu to Father 
William Pue or Pye, of Penrhyn in the county of Carnar- 
von, who, after qualifying as a surgeon, became, in 1648, 
a captain in the Royalist army, and twelve years later 
made his profession as a Benedictine at St. Edmund’s 
monastery in Paris. In spite of his busy and varied life, 
he was a most industrious transcriber of ancient MSS. 
There are two complete volumes in his handwriting 
preserved in the National Library at Aberystwyth, con- 
taining a number of poems, chiefly on religious subjects, 
prayers and litanies, the Welsh version of the Jesus Psalter, 
a catechism in Latin and Welsh, a treatise on medicine 
and other items. Of the third volume which Father 
Pue commenced, only a few sections survive, containing 
some of the writings of lorwerth Ddu Offeiriad, an author 
unknown except by these pages. The somewhat scrappy 
nature of the items makes it difficult to say what was their 
original form, but it seems probable that they were either 
short homilies, or fragments from a work on the Spiritual 
Life. Chapters on the Sacraments, the Mass, devotion 
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to the Saints, the Christian’s Journey and the Perfect 
Man are all that have come down to us. They reveal 
something of the personality of their author, a kindly old 
man—somewhat garrulous, it must be confessed—looking 
after his flock with zealous devotion, and showing a 
charming mixture of shrewdness and simplicity. He 
was, of course, well versed in the Holy Scriptures, and 
not unacquainted with the classics, giving some apt quo- 
tations from Virgil and Ovid.* lJorwerth had all the 
medizval love of symbolism, though he occasionally 
differs boldly from the interpretations most commonly 
accepted. For instance, in colours, yellow represents 
happiness, youth or spring ; red is zeal, love and the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost; while blue represents infinity and also 
magic. White was for the sinless Mother of Christ— 
*¢ pure as the snow you can see as you leave the porch and 
look towards Snowdon.” In architecture the round arch 
denotes faith, the pointed arch hope. The square tower 
represents the sturdy Christian who stands up, brave and 
immovable, against the winds and storms of adversity and 
temptation. The church porch represents Purgatory, 
the windows are the senses, by which we get impressions 
from the outer world. The sanctuary is a foure of 
heaven, where Christ sits enthroned, served day and night 
by adoring spirits, typified by burning lights. The rood 
loft is Calvary and sometimes the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes, the bells are the evangelists and apostles, proclaim- 
ing the teaching of the church to the world. In the 
dog-tongst we see the power of the church to excom- 
municate those who trouble her peace. In most points, 
lorwerth follows the common mystic interpretations of 
the age and country in which he lived. e following 


* These two authors were widely read in Wales from very early times. 
Virgil was the favourite author of St. Cadoc (f c. 577), and a MS. of portion 
of Ovid’s works with Welsh and Latin glosses, dating from Ninth Century, 
is preserved in the Bodleian. 

Gefail-gwn, or dog-tongs, are to be found in some Welsh churches even 
to this day. Formerly, dogs generally accompanied their owners every- 
where, and were not always decorous in their behaviour in church, where 
snarling and growling often culminated in an open fight. With the gefail- 
= the offending animal could be seized in safety and deposited outside 
the church 
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fragment will give some idea of the writer’s thoughts, 
though the literary charm of the original can by no means 
be preserved in a translation. 


Tue Curistian’s Hoty Way.—In a fair castle crowning a lofty 
mountain dwelt my Love. Fairer than all other castles in the 
world was this one, and beautiful the gardens and pleasaunces 
within its walls. Right cunningly were derived its approaches 
and strong towers, so that none might hope to win it by stealth. 
Noblest of men to gaze upon was my Love. His brow was like 
to choicest ivory inlaid with many rubies which glowed like the 
setting of the sun, and each the ransom of the whole world in 
worth. Two rubies He wore upon His hands, and other two upon 
His feet, while a fifth upon His breast did glow with such radiance 
that the eye could not steadfastly behold it. Soft and sweet was 
His voice, like the music of many harps, and sweeter and more 
ravishing than all else was the love that shone in His eyes. 
With Him alone was pure happiness and sweet content, but, alas, 
I fell beneath the spell of some potent sorcery, and forgat my 
Love who had called me and twice sealed me in His name. 
Though bodily I lived in the holy company of wise and learned 
men who would train me to choose well between good and evil, 
yet were my thoughts always far away, and little heed did I pay 
to their words of wisdom. By day and by night I was lost in 
dreams of chivalry, and I portrayed myself the first figure in 
many brave and valiant deeds whereby the power of the Paynim 
was greatly decreased and the Holy Land freed from his oppres- 
sion. The only delighting parts of Scripture were those in which 
God’s chosen people fought their enemies, or Michael and the 
heavenly host defeated Lucifer and his rebel army. I pictured 
all my favourite saints in brightest armour, and so far did my 
infatuation carry me that I loved St. Peter not so much because 
he was head of Christ’s Church as because he had some knowledge 
of swordsmanship, and had not been afraid to deal a doughty 
blow for his Master’s sake in the Garden of Sorrows. I read the 
Scriptures diligently, as behoved my position, not, alas, to find 
the marrow of holiness, but to thrill myself with the doings of 
soldiers like Gideon, Judas Machabeus and his brothers, Jonothan 
and his armour-bearer, David and other brave warriors. When I 
would stray from my school, why did not my lord Abbot clap 
gyves upon my limbs, leaving me to meditate at my leisure in a 
dark dungeon, with bread and water, on the vanity of all youthly 
aspirations? But, strong of will, heedless and unbidden, I won 
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my own way, and for twenty years I followed a soldier’s life, in 
which I gained some honour, many blows, and little wealth ; 
while always did my heart grieve and look in vain for love, 
though I knew it not. Many maidens I saw whose beauty moved 
other men to madness: me they left cold, for one had a shrew’s 
tongue, another was selfish, a third fierce and untamed as the 
eagle, while her sister’s nose was red, and yet another did per- 
petually chew her claws like a teething child. While I saw a 
blemish in all, still did my heart urge me to seek a perfect one. 
Weary of war, tired of the din of strife and the clang of weapons, 
I lay down one day to rest from the heat of the sun, and straight- 
way came to my mind the vision of the castle of my first Love. 
Clearly I saw its fair approach, brightly shewed my Love’s 
banner upon the highest tower, and to the gateway came my 
Love in person, whereupon the enchantment that had so long 
blinded me was lifted off, to my such great joy that I fain would 
swoon with excess of happiness. Blithely did I then put my feet 
to the path from which I had strayed, and valiantly did I set 
forth to win my Love. Many days I journeyed, impatient to 
draw near the castle. Gently upward always led my path, and I 
thanked myself that I prospered so favourably. A fellow traveller 
did then cleave to me, asking my business, to whom I spoke 
freely, whereupon he dolefully did say: ‘“ When thou drawest 
nigh unto thy Love, He will turn from thee. Thou art no longer 
young and comely: thy face is seamed with toil and disfigured 
with scars. No longer are thy limbs round and pleasing, but 
gnarled like the mountain oak. Thy speech, too, is of the camp 
rather than the court.” At this I became sorrowful and strode 
on in silence by the side of my companion, keeping mine eyes upon 
the ground and revolving his words with a heavy heart. As I 
grew more sad, so much the more cheerful became my companion, 
and presently I saw that our path no longer led upwards, nor in 
the direction of the castle, but down towards a gloomy chasm 
where lay a bottomless lake whose black waters were never 
lightened by the sun, and whose shores were inhabited by many 
fierce dragons, while venomous serpents and other vermin lurked 
in its depths. Then would my heart freeze, but my soul fiercely 
cried, “‘ Thy Love is waiting, still waiting.”” At the same moment, 
through a rift in the dark clouds (for the sky was now overcast), 
I saw a brief glimpse of my Love’s banner waving in the bright 
sunshine beyond the valley. My companion, following my gaze, 
did twist his features so horribly that I knew him for a demon in 
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human shape, whereupon I armed myself with the sign of Christ’s 
cross, at which the fiend fled away, and I turned my eyes and my 
feet once more to the true path, in which for many days did I 
progress without mishap, though no longer did I thank myself 
for my progress, but Him from whom cometh every gift that is 
best and perfect. 

One other small adventure I had, which I will here explain. I 
came nigh a gallows whereon hung the body of a robber. As I 
drew nearer I heard cries of distress, and saw an old man lying on 
the ground, while one sturdy rascal squeezed his throat and 
another searched his garments for money. I hurled my staff 
shrewdly against the first one, causing him much pain and 
surprise, for he ran off, yelping lustily. Drawing my sword I then 
ran to the second, but he escaped me with fleeter feet. The old 
man, who had no hurt but for a long time trembled with fear, told 
me he was an astrologer, well versed in the foretelling of future 
events, and beneath the gallows at certain seasons he sought for 
herbs which possessed a mighty potency for making charms. He 
wished also to sell me an elixir to keep one always young, and a 
stone by which baser metals could be turned into gold. I told 
him in answer that his knowledge of the future had not led him 
from danger of death, and that he should use his charms for his 
own benefit, he being both old and poor, upon which he likened 
me to a babbling boy who knows not what he says, and thus I 
left him. 

One morning the sun rose red in the heavens, and before noon 
the heavy clouds gave warning of a great tempest. I joined 
myself with a fellow soldier whom I found resting by the wayside, 
a merry fellow and possessing much knowledge of engines of war, 
which he would explain with his finger in the dust at our feet. 
Many wonderful adventures he had to relate, which caused me no 
little marvel, for I scarcely thought a dozen men in a long lifetime 
would have so many strange haps as fell to his lot in a few years. 
On finding I took pleasure in hearing them, he told me his still 
more wonderful adventures as we journeyed together, until the 
rain warned us to look for shelter. By chance there was an inn 
hard by, to which we made all speed, though we reached it not 
before we were well wetted. Very courteous was the host, and 
also his three daughters, who would give us dry garments and 
take our weapons, but I suffered it not, likening myself to those 
that journeyed out of Egypt. We sat down to meat, at which 
the three daughters served us with much comeliness and, indeed, 
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I took them at first for virtuous maidens, but as we drank deeper 
of the pleasant metheglin (at which I was either more moderate 
or better seasoned than my companion) they threw off their 
coyness, eyed us so brazenly and addressed us so boldly that I 
grew red with shame. I rose to my feet and cried out to my 
fellow: ‘* Let us haste away, for I fear me these women should 
be better than they are!” Loud and long laughed the soldier, 
declaring he was now in comfort, and had no mind to break his 
neck in the dark or be drowned in the storm-swollen mountain 
freshets. Better was the company within than the storm without, 
so, were I not satisfied, I might go without him. The women put 
their tongues in their cheeks and laughed like the cackling of 
angry geese. By the lightning’s aid I saw, a short bow-shot away, 
a barn half-filled with dried bracken, to which I ran, and there I 
slept in warmth and comfort, though the storm did some hurt to 
the inn and those that abode therein. 

At daybreak I continued my journey, and presently was com- 
forted by the silvery sound of a bell from a little chapel, where a 
priest would presently celebrate the Holy Mysteries. Some men 
were sharpening their daggers and arrows by the porch, and I 
laid my hand on my sword, but they gave me the fair word and 
said they were but waiting for Mass to commence, to enter the 
chapel and assist with due reverence for the welfare of their souls. 
Within were candles lighted and upon the altar was a cloth of the 
fairest linen, all worked cunningly in divers colours. Long did 
I speak to the priest of my former life, my adventures and escapes, 
and he whispered much wisdom in mine ear, several times telling 
me to be not more wise than was seemly to be wise, whereat I did 
much marvel, pondering how it might mean, though later I did 
discover to my cost. Shriven and much comforted did I then set 
out upon the last measure of my journey. On coming out of the 
chapel I found the men at arms sitting on the wall, and soldiers 
being free of speech among their fellows, one of them said, 
“Long had thy cauldron been over the fire,” whereat they all 
laughed mightily, to whom I told such of my adventures as I 
thought would please them, and invited them to bear me company 
in my quest, though without success. Bitterly I pondered how 
it might be that men would not seek the great prize, even as I did, 
but as my thoughts widened, I saw that I also had been blind, 
and impatient of curb, and wherefore, then, should I expect them 
to be wiser than I had been, since they were simple fellows? Yet 
was I grieved that I could in no manner persuade them to their 
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betterment, and searched vainly for some mighty argument to 
constrain them and found it not. 

By so much the nearer I drew to the Castle, so grew it fairer to 
my eyes, and at length I beheld my Love, standing in the gate- 
way, radiant in the sunshine that shone on His face and glittered 
on the rubies that adorned Him. He looked upon me with such 
love that straightway my soul did flutter and travail mightily to 
escape to Him. My breath likewise would fly from my body, and 
my agitation forced streams of tears from my eyes: “ Help, 
Lord, or I shall surely perish, for of excess of love I shall die at 
beholding Thy face,” I cried as I fell to the ground as one dead. 
When I returned to myself I saw my Love still waiting for me, 
but to my wonder He pointed out a winding, narrow, rugged path 
which was soon lost in the woods, instead of the straight and 
spacious road leading to the castle. Filled with ardour I ran 
forward upon this broad way, wishing thereby the sooner to 
reach my Love. Easier grew my path as my impatient feet 
spurned the ground, but suddenly I saw that the road was washed 
away to a deep ravine, nor did I perceive this in time to stay my 
flying feet. Vainly did I grasp at the air as I fell, bounding from 
rock to rock, like a stag shot in full flight, with my breath knocked 
out of my body, and my wallet and staff flying before me. I 
rested some time to recover my wits, thankful that I was whole, 
and after much search I came upon my staff, but my wallet I 
could by no means find, though I did search as diligently as the 
poor woman who had lost her groat. While doing this, did the 
words of my ghostly father come to my mind and I saw what 
they would mean. After much climbing I found the path which 
my Love had pointed to me, which I followed with joy, wherein 
also do I now continue by His gracious mercy, until I shall pass 
through this darkness to the brightness beyond, where I shall 


possess my Love for ever. 
P. E. HOOK. 
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N the ever-flowing stream of English poetry there is 

no discontinuity, but we can discern certain eras or 
cycles, each with a dominant style or character of its own, 
and leaving its own peculiar impression on the mind. 
These eras are not confined to literature; they include 
within their sweep modes and fashions in religion, politics, 
architecture, the plastic fine arts, dress, morals and 
manners. If for convenience we take a date, one such 
era may be said to run from 1560 or thereabouts, the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, down to the Restoration 
in 1660. ‘The next may date from 1660 and run to the 
beginning of the reign of George III in 1760. After 
that a new tide of revolution was comingin. The second 
of these periods has often been called the Augustan Age. 
Limiting now the view to the divine art of poetry, it is 
obvious that John Dryden and Alexander Pope are the 
two outstanding men of this cycle. Milton wrote or 
finished his greatest poems in the decade which followed 
the Restoration, but he did not belong to the new age 
then beginning. Indeed, he was a lonely and incom- 
parable figure, above all fashion of passing time. His 
poetry might have been written at any date between. the 
days of Elizabeth and those of Victoria. He had his dull 
followers in the Eighteenth Century, but these, inspired 
neither by the spirit of their own time nor by the genius 
of their master, produced lifeless manufactures. 

Dryden was born in 1631, and lived for seventy years. 
He came of a good county family in the Midlands, was 
educated at Westminster and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1658 he published a eulogistic poem on the death of 
Cromwell, and in 1660 one equally eulogistic on the return 
of Charles II. In 1663 he began to write for the stage, 
then dominated by bad public taste, and spent the best 
part of life in that trade, for the sake of earning a living. 
In 1670 he succeeded Davenant as Poet Laureate. In 
1681 he wrote his famous Absalom and Achitophel. ‘Two 
or three years later he became a Catholic and published 
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the Hind and Panther. In 1697 came out his translation 
of Virgil, and during the time between then and his 
death in 1701 he wrote the large volume, perhaps his 
best, called Fables, mostly renderings from Chaucer, 
Boccaccio, Ovid, Homer, Theocritus, and Lucretius, so 
rendered as to be original poems almost. 

The two leading poets of the Augustan Age were, the 
one born and bred in, the other a convert to, the Catholic 
Church. Pope, the inborn, never showed by his poems 
or letters that he was anything but a rationalist deist. 
Dryden was accused by his numerous foes and rivals, to 
whom he gave as good as he got, of having entered the 
Church for worldly motives, and to gain favour from the 
new king, — II. Not unnaturally. Only recently 
he had published his Religio Laici, and in that poem and 
in its prose preface had explicitly denied the claims of 
Rome. In his Hind and Panther he now gave an admir- 
able answer to his own argument. It is possible, and 
even likely enough, that in the former poem he was 
arguing against his growing conviction, as Newman did 
within four or five years of his final step. Some noble 
lines in the Hind and Panther breathe the spirit of true 
conversion : 


My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires ; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Followed false lights ; and, when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am; 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 


It is large proof of Dryden’s sincerity that his three sons, 
although grown up at the date of his conversion, all 
followed his example. His mind was of the kind which is 
at once sceptical and anxious to receive peace from accept- 
ance of faith based upon authority. His argument in the 
pre-conversion Religio Laict shows this. Reason leads up 
to Faith, but Faith begins where Reason ends. 


Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars, 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
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Is Reason to the soul; and as on high, 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here; so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight, 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 


Many a soul, wearied by interminable discussions, has 
been led by this road towards the real and solid centre 
of authority. Strong is the call of Rome to those who 
repent of sin or tire of doubt, and this attraction and its 
satisfaction is to these, at least, convincing proof of her 
claim to be the everlastingly real representative of the 
religion of Christ. 

Beside his poetry, Dryden wrote prose mainly in the 
form of prefaces to poems, in style clear, easy, and 
characteristic. Dr. Johnson said that Dryden “‘ may be 
properly considered as the father of English criticism, as 
the writer who first taught us to determine upon principles 
the merits of composition.” Dr. Johnson says: “* From 
his prose, however, Dryden derives only his accidental and 
secondary praise; the veneration with which his name is 
pronounced by every cultivator of English literature is 
paid to him as he refined the language, improved the 
sentiments, and tuned the numbers of English poetry.” 
Denham and Waller, adds Johnson, had already, “ after 
a half-century of forced thoughts, and rugged metre, made 
some advances towards nature and harmony,” but the 
language still lay in the chaos of its own affluence. He 
continues, expressing a view quite contrary to that of 


Wordsworth and Rudyard Kipling: 


There was before the time of Dryden no poetical diction, no 
system of words at once refined from the grossness of domestic 
use, and free from the harshness of terms appropriated to parti- 
cular arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose 
of a poet. From those sounds which we hear on small or on 
coarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong impressions or 
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delightful images ; and words to which we are nearly strangers, 
whenever they occur, draw that attention on themselves which 
they should transmit to things. Those happy combinations of 
words which distinguish poetry from prose had been rarely 
attempted.” 


And again Johnson says: “‘’The new versification, as it is 
called, may be considered as owing its establishment to 
Dryden; from whose time it is apparent that English 
poetry has had no tendency to relapse to its former savage- 
ness.” And to the same effect Johnson said: ‘‘ What 
was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may be applied 
by an easy metaphor to English poetry embellished by 
Dryden, Jateritiam invenit, marmoream reliqutt, he found it 
brick, and heleft it marble.” In his Life of Pope, Johnson 
admirably compares that poet with Dryden, and, “ with 
some hesitation,” attributes to Dryden “ the superiority 
of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that 
quality without which judgment is cold and knowledge is 
inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates.” 

Pope’s minutely polished diction was exquisite, but 
no doubt Dryden excelled him in that glow and energy 
and strength, and sense of something beyond, which just 
makes the difference between the great poet and the most 
highly skilled artist in verse. And then there is a manli- 
ness and sincerity in Dryden which somehow one misses 
in Pope, something of the dog as compared with the cat. 
Pope had the advantage that he had Dryden to build 
upon, half his work had been done for hi . He admits 
the debt, and finely and accurately says; 


Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 


The poetry of the days when Dryden was at school and 
college was full of vigour, but full also of false fancies and 
far-fetched conceits. It was what Dr. Johnson called 
“‘ metaphysical.” Highly mannered, visibly straining 
after effects, lost to nature and simplicity, with no clear 
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view of its object, inattentive to sound and harmony, and 
to the most accurate and telling placing and combining 
of words, difficult to follow—such, however powerful 
and original, was the morbid poetry of men like Donne. 
The remedy against this malady lay in the study of the old 
classics of Greece and Rome, or in that of the nature- 
simplicity of Chaucer, or the pure poetry of Spenser. 
There is no trace of this falsity in the poems of Milton, 
nurtured from his cradle almost on the classics. But 
Milton’s soul was like a star and dwelt apart, as Words- 
worth says, and he had small influence on his time. Dry- 
den was far less well-bred and far more influential. His 
earlier poems could rival those of any of his co-evals for 
false conceits and bad taste, and it is to his credit that in 
mid-career he broke away from all this, and founded the 
new style, which, while it kept the English strength and 
vigour of the preceding age, made this strength and vigour 
flow in well-ordered channels. Dryden said of himself 
that he was the last of one Age in poetry and the first of 
another. 

Johnson used exaggeration, surely, when he said that 
Dryden found English verse brick and left it marble, 
that English poetry before him was in “ a savage state,” 
and that it had no poetic diction. Why does he ignore 
Milton, who, as he himself told Dryden, had founded his 
style on Spenser ? Or why overlook the inimitable work 
of Herrick, or the strong-built lines of Drayton, or the 
magnificence of Crashaw, or the delicate touch of Herbert? 
It is true that in the poetry of Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethans there was an “ unpremeditated art,” or 
rather, absence of conscious art. ‘This is why Milton 
wrote of “ sweetest Shakespeare, Nature’s child, warbling 
his native woodnotes wild.” He meant that Shakespeare 
wrote by natural gift, as a bird sings, without word- 
placing achieved, as an art, by thought and study. Milton 
would most likely have said that this was because Shake- 
speare had not received a sound education in the classical 
languages. One might draw a line of division between 
the English poets and prose writers who have been 
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founded on study of the Latin style and those who have 
not. Now the versification of Dryden was built upon an 
in-soaking study of Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Lucretius and 
the Roman satirists. His word-placing and word-choos- 
ing is as well-thought-out as in any of these. Virgil, says 
Dryden in his preface to his translation : 


is everywhere elegant, sweet, and flowing. His words are not 
only chosen, but the place in which he ranks them for the sound ; 
he who removes them from the station wherein their master 
sets them, spoils the harmony. What he says of the Sibyl’s 
prophesies may be as properly applied to every word of his; 
they must be read in order as they lie; the least breath discom- 
poses them, and somewhat of their divinity is lost. I cannot 
boast that I have been thus exact in my verses, but I have 
endeavoured to follow the example of my master, and am the 
first Englishman, perhaps, who made it his design to copy him in 
his numbers, his choice of words, and his placing them for the 
sweetness of the sound. 


How well said, too, is this : 

I looked on Virgil as a succinct, grave, and majestic writer ; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but every word and 
syllable ; who was still aiming to crowd his sense into as narrow 
a compass as he possibly could. ... His verse is everywhere sounding 
the very thing in your ears whose sense it bears ; yet the numbers 
are perpetually varied to increase the delight of the reader, so that 
the same sounds are never repeated twice together. 


That it is the very essence of Virgil, the intimate union 
between sound and sense, and, because he is so concen- 
trated, the unending feeling is left in the reader’s mind 
of something wider and deeper than that which is said. 
Dryden’s remarks on Lucretius, Ovid, Horace and others, 
are no less good and true. 

Dryden thought that English, for poetic purposes, was 
an inferior language to the Latin. ‘“‘ Too much over- 
stocked with consonants,” he said. For this reason, 

It is all we can do to give sufficient sweetness to our language; 
we must not only choose our words for elegance, but for sound ; 


to perform which a mastery in the language is required, the poet 
must have a magazine of words, and have the art to manage his 
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few vowels to the best advantage, that they may go the further. 
He must also know the nature of the vowels, which are more 
sonorous, and which more soft and sweet; and so pose them as 
his occasions require; all which, and a thousand secrets of 
versification beside, he may learn of Virgil, if he will take him 
for his guide. 


It is this real and assiduous study of their art which 
enabled poets like Dryden and Pope to write good verse 
right down into old age, when those who rely simply on 
inspiration or imagination mostly wither and fade; and 
gives them also that quality which carries them down 
from one generation to another, at any rate in the minds 
of those who take pleasure in things rightly done. And, 
in the long run, those who take this pleasure build the 
tradition of the Catholic Church of Taste. Extra quam 
nulla salus. 

From Virgil, then, and the other Romans Dryden 
learned to write sound English, and learned also to avoid 
the careless form, the rhetorical exaggerations and false 
conceits which so much disfigured most of the preceding 
and co-eval poetry, including his own earlier work. But 
to this gain from the Latins Dryden added a richness of 
contents and energy of movement which came from the 
English nature and poetic vein. He never ceased to 
admire and praise Chaucer, Shakespeare, and, in less 
degree, Ben Jonson, and, as against the French school, 
was frankly patriotic. 

Our freedom in our poetry we see, 


That child of joy begot by liberty 


The French poets, he says, were 


Contented to be thinly regular ; 

Their tongue, enfeebled, is refined too much, 

And, like pure gold, it bends at every touch ; 

Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey, 

More fit for manly thought, and strengthened by allay. 


In one of his dedications he says: 


As little can I grant that the French dramatic writers excel the 
English ; our authors as far surpass them in genius as our soldiers 
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excel theirs in courage; it is true, in conduct they surpass us 
either way ; yet that proceeds not from their greater knowledge, 
but from the difference of taste in the two nations. They content 
themselves with a thin design, without episodes, and managed 
by a few persons. Our audience will not be pleased but with 
variety of accidents, an underplot, and many actors. They 
follow the ancients too servilely in the mechanic rules, and we 
assume too much license to ourselves, in keeping them only in 
view, at too great a distance. But if our audience had their 
tastes, our poets could more easily comply with them than the 
French writers could come up to the sublimity of our thoughts, 
or to the difficult variety of our designs. 


Dryden also speaks of giving the English poets their 

“undoubted due of excelling Aschylus, Euripedes, 
and Sophocles.”” He would not, however, have said of 
excelling Homer or Virgil, although on one occasion he 
did say, rather vexedly, of Milton, “ ‘This man cuts us 
all out, and the ancients too.” And, on another, wrote 
on him a fine epigram which said more than he felt. 

Following the Latins, Dryden held, and practised, that 
in poetry thought should precede and accompany execu- 
tion, that meaning should be clear on the surface to eye 
and ear, that it should be expressed in as few words as 
possible, and that every word should be chosen with de- 
liberate care, that every part and line should be subordi- 
nate and contributing to the effect of the piece as a whole, 
and that no part should be allowed to drag. He com- 
plains of Milton that sometimes his great poem went flat 
for a hundred lines together. Landor, with all his im- 
mense admiration of Milton, says the same thing. 

Here, then, seems to be the secret of Dryden’s “ new 
versification,” as Dr. Johnson calls it. He wedded 
English strength and richness with Latin form and taste, 
and fused the two into a harmonious whole. Beyond, 
perhaps, any preceding poet of these islands, in, at any 
rate, long pieces, he chose and placed his words so that 
each one told in its place, and gave wings to the speed of 
the action. As poetry, whether satiric or, still more, 
descriptive, it is hard to beat. Read, for instance, his 
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magnificent description, after Chaucer, in the Flower and 
the Leaf, of the march of the royal knights in the mystic 
procession : 

Nine royal knights in equal rank succeed, 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery steed ; 

In golden armour glorious to behold ; 

The rivets of their arms were nailed with gold ; 

Their surcoats of white ermin fur were made, 

With cloth of gold between, that cast a glittering shade, 

The trappings of their steeds were of the same, 

The golden fringe ev’n set the ground on flame, 

And drew a precious trail; a crown divine 


Of laurel did about their temples twine. 


Dryden loves the rich and sonorous effects of the 
English “‘O,” so much nobler than the sound of the same 
vowel in French. Listen to the first four lines of his 
Epithalamium of Helen and Menelaus: 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 
With crowns of violet bound their flowing hair, 
And to the pompous palace did resort, 

Where Menelaus kept his royal court. 


What a lovely picture in action in those “ full-resounding” 
lines. Dryden is a free user of alliteration and assonance, 
with most delightful effects. 

Lines of this quality were sold by Dryden to Tonson 
the publisher at the rate of forty for a guinea, forming 
part of the contract which he made three years before his 
death to supply 10,000 lines for 250 guineas. This was 
cheap, but he did better than Milton, who received {10, 
or was it £5, for Paradise Lost. True that if Milton 
had published the immense and serious poem in our day, 
he would have had to do so at his own risk, and would 
probably have lost a good deal by Paradise. Few poets 
have had the financial success of Byron, who sold Childe 
Harold to Murray at a rate amounting to about a pound 
a line, and altogether got £23,000 out of that publisher 
in a very few years, or Tennyson, who at one time made 
£5,000 a year from copyright. 

Dryden usually wrote rhymed verse, although, like 
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Milton, he calls it a barbarous practice. It was demanded 
by the spirit of that age. Some of his earlier poems are 
in decasyllabled alternate-rhymed quatrains, but most of 
his later creations are in the decasyllabled rhymed couplet 
called, heaven knows why, the heroic. This metre looks 
easier than it really is. Each couplet is inclined to claim 
and assert independent existence, and, unless very skilfully 
managed, to break the continuous flow of the sense. In 
a long piece the closely recurring rhyme tends to become 
fatiguing and monotonous. Dryden tried to relieve this 
by the introduction of an occasional triplet, with an 
Alexandrinefor thethirdline,sometimes. But this remedy 
is usually worse than the disease. If Dryden had hit 
upon Edward Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam variation, he 
could have used it well in some of his poems. ‘Take, 
for instance, four lines from his noble rendering of the 
argument by which in his third book Lucretius tries to 
dispel the fear of death : 

Nay, e’en suppose when we have suffered fate, 

The soul could feel in her divided state ; 

What’s that to us? for we are only we 

While souls and bodies in one frame agree. 


If, instead of the last line, one wrote: 
While bodies are with souls amalgamate 


it would make a perfect Omar Khayy4m quatrain.* 
Fitzgerald was not only under the influence of the Persian 
in his poetic trance, but under that of the thought and 
mood of the kindred sceptical Roman and of the style 
in which Dryden had so exactly transmuted this into 
English, and he carried out the duty of a translator, which, 
Dryden maintained, is to “ transfuse” the spirit of his 
author, “ his particular turn of thought and expression, 
which are the characters that distinguish, and, as it were, 
individuate him from all other writers.” If this end is 
kept in view the translator need not trouble himself as 
to an exact rendering of every word, but “ the sense of 


*Mr. J. W. Mackail, in his translation (1903) of the Odyssey, shows 
how excellent the Fitzgerald stanza is for the purpose of a long narrative 
poem, avoiding the monotony and difficulty of the couplet. 
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an author, generally speaking, is to be sacred and 
inviolable.” ‘There were in his time, he says, two views 
as to translation. One was that of the literal and word- 
for-word men, like Sandys, the other held and practised 
by Waller and Cowley, who were for “ imitation of,” or 
as we should say, “ poems after,” the original author. 
Dryden thought that a translator should hold a course 
midway between these two. A Latin poet should be 
rendered as if he were writing the same thing in modern 
English. 

When Dryden was thinking of turning some of Chau- 
cer’s tales into modern verse, some of his friends told him 
that Chaucer was too sacred to be touched, others that 
Chaucer was not worth touching. Dryden disagreed 
with both. He admired Chaucer vastly for his spirit and 
substance, and thought it as legitimate to render his 
half-dead language and inchoate rhythm into modern 
style and metre and words as it is to translate into English 
the poems of Homer and Virgil. If we can escape from 
that foolish idea of sacrilege we must admit that the 
result in the hands of Dryden was wonderfully successful. 
If someone like Mr. Masefield gave us a still more up- 
to-our-own-date version of Chaucer, I, for one, should be 
grateful. It is the fact that in a living and ever changing 
language like ours time does diminish the effect of reality. 
That is why Shakespeare, as a stage performance, is more 
popular in Germany thanin England. There he is repre- 
sented in modern German, here in frequently half- 
obsolete English. You cannot expect the Pit, and still 
less the Stalls, not to bea little bored by words and phrases 
which they do not themselves use or understand. 

One of Dryden’s finest poems is his version of Boccaccio’s 
terrorful prose tale of the spectral chase of the once in 
the flesh too-cruel phantom lady in the Ravenna pine 
forest, made dear by this to Byron: 

Ever-green forest, which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee. 


Do you wish, said Byron elsewhere, for invention, 
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imagination, sublimity, character, harmony, wit—you 
will find them allin Dryden. Although the decasyllabic 
couplet—to return to that question—may be too mono- 
tonous in a long poem, it has very great merits in a short 
poem, or in a passage. ‘Thoughts in this form are made 
easy for memory, if worth remembering. Beyond most 
metres it serves the chief end of poetry, that is, to say 
memorable things in a memorable way. Like the great 
Latin poets, on whom they founded themselves, the 
English poets of the age which began in Dryden and 
continued in Pope and Gray, Johnson and Goldsmith, 
used simple metres and expended immense care in the 
choice and placing of words. They were of opinion 
that no thought or feeling is worth expressing unless it 
can be lucidly expressed, and that the meaning of poetry 
should be clear at once, though deeper meanings might 
lie below, when read to a listener of ordinary intelligence. 
They recognized limitations, both as to subject matter 
and diction, in this art, and by concentrating themselves 
within these they increased their effective power. ‘They 
were content to leave to metaphysicians and musicians 
the vague, shadowy, and indefinite. The result is that 
their thoughts and phrases have entered far more deeply 
into the minds and speech of the race than have those of 
their predecessors, except Shakespeare, or many of their 
successors. ‘Tennyson and Matthew Arnold were in their 
line of succession, but how much of the poetry written 
within the last fifty years has become, or is likely to 
become, part of the lasting heritage of the many nations 
who speak our tongue? How much wheat will be left 
when the winnowing fan of time has blown away the chaff? 
Poets of the Dryden line will survive, at least in passages, 
in the minds of men, by virtue of their lucid splendour of 
thought and style, as Horace and Virgil have outlasted 
all the hasty and indolent poets of their time. Genius 
unmarried to the power of taking pains is a transient and 
unfruitful force. There is not much use in the poet 
unless, as a word-and-phrase-smith, he enriches the 
national speech, and as a thought-smith, hammers into 
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condensed and convenient form the verities of life for the 
service of his fellow men. 


Dryden’s verse often hasein passages this memory- 
holding quality. As: 

Not Heaven itself upon the Past hath power, 

That which hath been hath beef, and ie have had our hour. 


Or this: 


It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For Will in us is overruled by Fate. 


This last was a favourite thought of Dryden’s. He 
says elsewhere : 

Law is for things which to free choice relate ; 

Love is not in our choice, but in our fate; 

Laws are but positive, Love’s power we see 

Is Nature’s function and her first decree. 


There is a haunting gloom in these lines at the close of a 
splendid passage describing the deadest hour of night : 


E’en Lust and Envy sleep, but Love denies 
Peace to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 


And here, excellently condensed, is a truism from Lucre- 
tius—the higher truisms of life and love, and death, are 
indeed the proper stuff of poetry: 


When once the fates have cut the mortal thread 
The man as much to all intents is dead 
Who dies to-day, and will as long be so 
As he who died a thousand years ago. 


One cannot refrain from citing here one of Dryden’s most 
famous passages : 


When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay— 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 

Lies on, and while it says, we shall be blessed 

With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 
Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain, 
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And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running would not give. 
I’m tired of waiting for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 


The poet of more modern times who the most nearly 
resembled Dryden, though less by far of an artist, was 
the now too much neglected Crabbe. He alone of them 
might have written the following strong and beautiful 
lines in Dryden’s Elegy on the Countess of Abingdon : 


As precious gums are not for lasting fire, 

They but perfume the temple, and expire, 

So was she soon exhaled, and vanished hence, 

A short, sweet odour of a vast expence. 

She vanished, we can scarcely say she died, 

For but a now did heaven and earth divide ; 
She passed serenely with a single breath ; 

This moment perfect health, the next was death. 
As gentle dreams our waking thoughts pursue, 
Or, one dream passed, we slide into a new, 

So close they follow, such wild order keep, 
We think ourselves awake, and are asleep, 

So softly death succeeded life in her, 

She did but dream of heaven, and she was there. 


Dryden had no real lyrical gift. He could not, like the 
Elizabethans, write poems which sing themselves, and yet 
are true poetry. He could, however, sometimes write 
a fairly dancing metre, like this : 


A choir of bright beauties in spring did appear, 

To choose a May-lady to govern the year ; 

All the nymphs were in white, and the shepherds in green ; 
The garland was given, and Phyllis was queen ; 

But Phyllis refused it, and sighing did say 

Pll not wear a garland while Pan is away. 


True lyric poetry, always rare, had to await rebirth till 
Robert Burns appeared in Scotland and ‘Tom Moore in 
Ireland. In Odes and Elegies Dryden sometimes tried 
metres other than the heroic couplet. One of the best 
of these is the Elegy on Anne Killegrew, containing lines 
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which would be perfect were not “ expressed ” doubled : 
E’en love, for love sometimes her muse expressed, 
Was but a lambent flame which played about her breast, 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream ; 
So cold herself, whilst she such warmth expressed ; 
’Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream. 


In his Cymon and Iphigenia Dryden describes the civilizing 
of a rude rustic by his love for a lady : 


Love taught him Shame; and Shame, with Love at strife, 
Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. 


Much of the history of civilization is summed up in that. 
This is the poem which Dryden begins so strikingly : 
Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet, 
Which once inflamed my soul, and still inspires my wit. 


When Dryden wrote this he was 67 years old. In the 


preface to the volume which contains it he says: 


I think myself as vigorous as ever in the faculties of my soul, 
excepting only in my memory, which is not impaired to any 
great degree. What judgment I had, increases rather than 
diminishes ; and thoughts, such as they are, come crowding in so 
fast upon me, that my only difficulty is to choose or reject, to 
run them into verse, or to give the other harmony of prose. I 
have so long studied and practised both, that they are grown into 
a habit and become familiar to me. 


He expressed as much sound criticism in verse as he did in 
that “‘ other harmony ” 

Thence rose the Roman and the Lombard line; 

One coloured best, and one did best design. 

Raphael’s, like Homer’s, was the nobler part, 

But Titian’s painting looked like Virgil’s art. 
Colour in painting is, Dryden says, that which words are 
in poetry. It is the most obvious beauty, and the most 
superficial. If colour is removed, as in an engraving, 
Titian will lose more than will Raphael. So also, because 
the beauty of Virgil lies so much in the wording and 
delicate shades of meaning, his poetry is more difficult 
to render into another language, and loses more in the 
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best translation than does that of Homer, in which the 
important thing is the character-full story or fable. 
Dryden held that Homer and Virgil were the only two 
poets who had written epic poems of the first magnitude. 
Next to them, but far below, he placed Tasso, for his Feru- 
salem. Dante he barely mentions; probably he thought 
the Divina Commedia did not fulfil the definition of an 
epic. Much as he admired the power and phrasing and 
detail of the Paradise Lost he thought the scheme of 
Milton most defective from the point of view of what an 
epic should be. The clash of human wills should be in 
the foreground, and the supernatural machinery behind, 
but in Milton’s poem there are only two human beings, 
and these, themselves badly matched against the real 
hero, Satan, seem infinitely small and lost in the unequal 
contest between the powers of good and those of evil. 
Dryden also ruled out, as an epic, the Faery Queen, but, 
he says, as to style, “‘ Spenser and Milton are the nearest, 
in English, to Virgil and Homer, and I have endeavoured 
to form my style in imitating their masters.” 

In the preface to his Virgil, Dryden wrote: “An heroic 
poem, truly such, is undoubtedly the greatest work which 
the soul of a man is capable to perform. The design of 
it is to form the mind to heroic virtue by example; it is 
conveyed in verse, that it may delight, while it instructs ; 
the action of it is always one, entire, and great.” He 
placed the highest epic above the highest drama; in his 
view Virgil would stand higher than Sophocles or even 
than Shakespeare. In his own earlier years he had hoped 
to make an epic poem, and had wavered in choice of theme 
between the Arthurian legend, with which also Milton 
dallied, and the expedition of the Black Prince into Spain 
in the cause of the legitimate but wicked Don Pedro. The 
last subject, he thought, would have enabled him to flatter 
the great families of England, as Homer did those of 
Greece, and Tasso those of Italy, by praising the deeds of 
their ancestors. The necessity of earning his bread did 
not allow him to essay this task. One could wish that 
he had spent on it the three years devoted to a, by 
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subscription, translation of Virgil. Perhaps it was too 
late. Milton said that, if a man would write an heroic 
poem, his own life must be one. Milton, however, even 
after the Restoration, had private income sufficient to 
ensure a frugal independence. Dryden had it not in him, 
as Francis Thompson had it in our day, to sacrifice every- 
thing to the Muse, he liked the life of the world, and never 
had a shilling beyond what he could earn from day to day, 
except his small salary as Poet Laureate, of which he was 
deprived after the Revolution, under the Test Act, 
because he was a Catholic. Dryden lived all his days by 
writing plays, prologues, flattering dedications to wealthy 
noblemen with a view to money favours in exchange, 
epitaphs, elegies and inscriptions, and on bad bargains 
with booksellers. His was not an heroic character or 
life, but he was honest and sincere, and did not cheat 
himself. Although he openly despised himself for it, he 
gave, in the theatre, to a public of depraved taste—since 
the public of purer and more moral taste then abhorred 
the stage—that which they wanted. He accepted the 
view condensed by Johnson into the lines : 


The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give 
And they who live to please must please to live. 


In his Elegy on Anne Killegrew, Dryden expresses an 
evidently heartfelt remorse for his compliances with some 
of the demands of the spirit of the Restoration : 


O gracious God! How far have we 

Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy! 

Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 

Whose harmony was first ordained above 

For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love? 


In many of his prologues Dryden shows what bitterness he 
felt, as Shakespeare probably felt, about his own stoopings 
to please the audience of the theatre: 

Poets must stoop, when they would please the Pit, 

Debased even to the level of their wit, 

Disdaining that which yet they know will take, 


Hating themselves what their applause must make. 
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In his prologue to Aurengezebe, Dryden confesses that : 


A secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name; 
Aw’d when he hears his godlike Romans rage 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage. 


Goethe said that it was fortunate for himself that he had 
not, in German, to follow any such crushing superiority 
as that of Shakespeare. Consequently Dryden put no 
real heart into his plays, and, though they contain fine 
passages, they cannot be said to survive in any real sense. 
Then, again, his 4bsalom and Hind and Panther are of the 
nature of political or ecclesiastical pamphlets in verse, 
never a high form of poetry, and one the interest of 
which fades with the passage of time. Dryden, then, is 
one of those poets, who, like ‘Tennyson, missed a theme 
worthy of their genius, the result, perhaps, of the time 
in which they lived, and are therefore remembered by 
short poems or fine passages, not by great works, and by 
their style. It is not, I think, fanciful to say that, as 
there is a central line of Fathers in Catholic theology, so 
there is one, in poi t of style, in English poetry. To my 
eyes it runs through Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Francis Thompson. Shakespeare and Byron are 
brilliant outsiders pursuing paths that led to nothing 
beyond their own glory. They died, as it were, without 
descendants, sine prole, too unique to have poetical 
children. It is true that, as Dr. Johnson said, Dryden 
was the first Englishman who wrote well on the principles 
of poetry, not only lauding or abusing, but suggesting 
reasons of discernment. One would have liked to sit with 
him in Will’s Coffee-house, where he occupied “ a chair 
by the fire in winter and in the window in summer,” and 
hear him talk on these matters. If one may venture a 
criticism on the criticism of our own times, it would 
be that it deals too much with generalities, and not 
enough with details. One would like to hear why, 
precisely, the build of poems or arrangements of words 
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are good or bad. Critics should return a little to the 
school of Dryden, Johnson, and Landor. Criticism of 
that kind is to the critic more trouble and labour, but 
also more use to the student or practitioner. 

For an example, to conclude, of Dryden’s discerning taste 
expressed in lovely English, one may quote these words of 


his : 


That which distinguishes Theocritus from all other poets is the 
inimitable tenderness of his passions, and the natural expression of 
them in words so becoming of a pastoral. A simplicity shines 
through all he writes ; he shows his art and learning by disguising 
both. His shepherds never rise above their country education. 
Even his Doric dialect has an incomparable sweetness in his 
clownishness, like a fair shepherdess in her country russet, 
talking in a Yorkshire tone. 


How truly charming! ‘That man of fine taste, Frederick 
Locker Lampson pointed it out to me long ago as a bit of 
perfection. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 








SOME SORROWS OF A 
HERALD 


*‘ All things that are of a civil nature the Church acknow- 
ledges and declares to be under the power of the ruler.” 


Encyclical of H.H. Pope Leo XIII, Fune 28th, 188r. 
Cech me fom throughout the years enquiries 


reach me from Catholics, of almost every class, 
regarding heraldic matters, as they relate to the Catholic 
Sees, Monasteries, Convents, Colleges, and other bodies, 
as well as to those persons who occupy more or less 
prominent positions in connection therewith, My 
replies, in many cases, are commented on in terms which 
indicate that my correspondents are unfamiliar with 
even the outline of the governing principles of Heraldry. 
Therefore I propose to state as succinctly and briefly as 
possible how the laws of English Heraldry affect the 
Catholic community in this country. 

In the first and chief place, it must clearly and definitely 
be understood that Heraldry is a purely secular matter, 
i.e., a matter in which a Catholic dignitary is as clearly 
and rightfully subject to the ordinary secular law of 
the land as is the most humble non-Catholic layman. 
Authority in all these matters really exists, and is vested 
in the person of the Sovereign now, just as it existed, 
and was vested in the person of the Sovereign, in the 
reign of Henry V or Henry VII, and it has been by the 
Sovereign (within certain limits), definitely, legally and in 
all due form, delegated to the Earl Marshal and the 
officers of the Corporation of the Heralds’ College in and 
for England, to Lyon King of Arms in and for Scotland, 
and to Ulster King of Arms in and for Ireland. The 
Reformation altered nothing of these matters, nor does 
the repudiation of the Royal Supremacy in spiritual 
matters involve the repudiation of the Supremacy in 
heraldic matters, or recognition of any authority what- 
ever except that to which the Crown is entitled. 
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Due understanding and honest recognition of these 
salient facts would render unnecessary four-fifths of the 
inquiries relative to Catholic Heraldry which reach me. 
To many of my readers, familiar with the laws and practice 
of Heraldry in Catholic times in this country, and in 
Catholic countries, as well as here, at the present day, it 
will come as a surprise to learn that authority in such a 
matter actually is claimed by any of the Catholic clergy. 
Even as I write, a letter lies before me from a living 
Catholic prelate of note, in which he asserts distinctly that 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the English Catholic bishops, 
and their right to Arms, derive from the same source, and 
that that source is not English. No sort of authority, 
needless to say, is adduced for this remarkable claim. A 
vague idea of its correctness, however, appears to be 
entertained by many, otherwise quite well informed, 
people. The due recognition of the material facts 
will be seen to have several important consequences. ‘The 
chief of these is, that all the devices used as the “* Arms ”’ 
of the various Catholic Sees in this country at the present 
day can be shown to possess no authority whatever, or 
any real existence, nor indeed in any case, except one, 
which will be dealt with separately, is any sort of authority 
actually cited for their use. 

The disabilities, or, perhaps, I should rather say the 
non-recognitions by the State, of all religious bodies except 
the Established Churches in this country, necessarily 
make it difficult, if not actually impossible, for a religious 
body to obtain a right to a genuine Coat of Arms, since 
such can usually, as the law is at present constituted, only 
be conferred either upon an individual, for himself and his 
family, or upon a corporation duly incorporated under a 
Charter or other proper authority, and having power to 
use a common seal.* 

A Catholic Diocese may or may not be in a position to 
become a corporate body under the Companies Acts, 
and thus recognizable by law as such, but as a matter of 


* Since this was written, the Abbey of Ampleforth has obtained a pro- 
per Grant of Arms, under the recognized legal authorities. 
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fact none has in this way been incorporated. In conse- 
quence, none of the devices actually used as Arms by 
the various English Catholic Sees has received official 
recognition. For ecclesiastical purposes a bishop is bound 
to have a seal; so also is a Chapter. But so far as I have 
been able to ascertain there is nothing whatever in the 
ecclesiastical or civil law, imposing the necessity for a seal, 
which requires it to be heraldic or armorial. 

A vast number of ancient Ecclesiastical Corporation 
seals of all periods actually are neither heraldic nor armor- 
ial, but merely emblematic or symbolic, e.g., the figure 
of a Saint, or some such device as a Cross, or Paschal Lamb, 
a conventional representation of a church or convent, 
or a cipher, or monogram, together with, of course, an 
appropriate inscription. To any seal thus arranged no 
objection could be made. It will be seen, however, on 
looking through the pages of an illustrated Catholic 
Calendar published recently, that the Catholic Hierarchy 
in this country have with notable unanimity decided not 
to follow such a safe and unpretentious course, and, con- 
sidering, for the moment, only such Arms as may be 
judged not personal, but official, the results of such de- 
cision may roughly be placed in one or other of two cate- 
gories. 

One class contains designs which are unmistakably 
heraldic, and can be recognized as such by the veriest 
tyro, whilst the others are of the nature rather of purely 
religious emblems, recognizable, as such, in any part of 
Christendom, such as figures of Christ, Our Lady and the 
Saints, and devices used by some of the Religious Orders 
which arose in Catholic countries (where such devices 
were officially recognized), and to these no serious objec- 
tion need be made. The strictly heraldic devices, although 
equally destitute of authority, are not equally unobjec- 
tionable. One diocese has appropriated as its special 
device a contemporary Royal Coat of Arms. The use of 
this, even in the most fervent pre-Reformation period, 
would have been inadmissible. As to the personal Arms 


displayed by Catholic dignitaries, we are on ground the 
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nature of which is better understood. In such a matter a 
Catholic prelate is in precisely a similar position to that 
occupied by any other British citizen, lay or cleric. That 
is, he either possesses the right to Arms, by lineal descent, 
in the male line, from a Grantee, or he does not. If he does 
not, yet desires to use Arms, with unquestionable right (as 
becomes an honest man), he is clearly obliged, in the ordi- 
nary way, to obtain a proper Grant of Arms, under the 
authority of the Crown. For this purpose he must apply 
to the secular authority having jurisdiction in these 
matters, just as he must apply to the local authority if he 
wants a dog licence, a motor licence, or a postage stamp. 
The dog, the car, the postagestamp and the Coat of Arms, 
all bear the same relation to his spiritual jurisdiction ; or 
in plain words, none of them has anything whatever to 
do with it. 

As to certain accessories to the Coat of Arms, a point on 
which I have often been consulted, a Catholic prelate, 
having duly established his right to a Coat of Arms, 
either by descent or, as above detailed, by obtaining a 
Grant thereof, is me judice justified in using with such Arms 
the recognized symbols of the ecclesiastical rank, which 
personally he may hold, e.g., a bishop or abbot may en- 
sign his personal family Arms with a mitre, the hat of his 
rank, his pastoral staff, or any ecclesiastical badge or em- 
blem to which he is entitled, such being rather of the 
nature of representations of the insignia of his rank than 
heraldic devices properly so called. 

An ordinary practice in this country, in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, was for an abbot or bishop of humble birth, 
and thus not possessed of a right to Arms by descent, to 
adopt and use as his personal device a rebus of his name. 
Bolton, Wheathamstede, Islip, suggest themselves as 
examples. Cardinal Wolsey had Arms personal to himself 
(and recorded in the Heralds’ College books, in several 
places), but the majority of clerics contented themselves, 
on their seals and elsewhere, with somesimple religious em- 
blem or device. No one is known to have attempted to 
adopt the too common modern practice of selecting the 
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Arms of a more or less famous family of a similar name, and 
irrelevantly appropriating such Arms as his own. A de- 
plorable result of this practice is that our modern churches 
too often are garnished with the Arms of distinguished 
families to whom the users thereof frequently were en- 
tirely unrelated, to the confusion of any of the faithful 
who knows and understands. 

Seeing that nobody is bound to display a Coat of Arms, 
he who does so cannot fairly complain if the pretensions, 
which he thus plainly advertises, be subjected to critical 
examination on the part of those whose duty lies in these 
directions. Such affectations and such display are dis- 
tasteful enough in a mere layman, but in an ecclesiastic 
they may even seem to vitiate in some degree his spiritual 
influence and authority. 

The exceptional case referred to above is that of the 
Arms used as those of the Arch-diocese of Westminster. 
The device in question was formally assigned to the Arch- 
diocese by an act of H.H. Pope Leo XIII; and this act 
of a Sovereign Prince can be cited in its favour. But on 
careful consideration, in view of the principles governing 
these matters which have been elucidated in the fore- 
going, it may be claimed that such an act does not possess 
the force or compel the assent in a manner necessary to 
convince an impartial person of its strict validity. The 
Holy Father, as a temporal Sovereign of the Principality 
in Italy, possesses, of course, the fullest power and 
authority to deal with a// the temporal and secular matters 
relating to and proper to his temporal state, but such 
authority im purely secular matters does not appear to 
extend to the secular or temporal matters, other than 
those relating to faith or morals, of other kingdoms, 
whether these be Catholic or not. No spiritual jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever is involved, and thus it would appear that 
in every essential particular the case of these Arms differs 
not at all from the other cases which we have been con- 
sidering, although the exceptional circumstances attending 
their inception and adoption necessarily call for and 
receive some special notice. 
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Some Sorrows of a Herald 
On the other hand, it may perhaps be urged that 


analogies to such a Grant can be found in the honorary 
Grant of Arms made in England in the time of Charles II, 
and on occasions subsequently, to distinguished foreigners 
of various nationalities. 


G. AMBROSE LEE. 
(Norroy King of Arms.) 
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PAUL CLAUDEL— 
MYSTIC & DRAMATIST 


HE latest news of Paul Claudel—it came a little 

while before the cataclysm of the Tokio earthquake 
—was that he had just written a new drama concerning 
a Woman and Her Shadow, which captivated Japanese 
audiences both by its poetic message and its fidelity to a 
quaint and exotic form of art. He is always doing things 
like that—things which are at once very timely and very 
unexpected. When he was living in the United States 
he wrote a problem-play of almost shocking realism 
(which, by the by, has never been published in English) ; 
and when he lived in China he produced a colossal poetic 
drama steeped not only in Oriental romance but also in 
Oriental necromancy. And this highly experimental 
Frenchman, who once described the stage as “ a platform 
trembling under the impetuous feet of exuberant youth,” 
is probably best known all over the world as author of 
that most Christian miracle-play, The Tidings Brought 
to Mary, startling only in its solemn and almost liturgical 
beauty of line and action. 

Literature and diplomacy have gone hand in hand for 
many an ambling century; but it is not often, even in 
France, that men or angels are offered the spectacle of a 
dramatist, a poet and a transcendental philosopher who 
is at the same time an Ambassador of the first rank. 
There is, in fact, a versatility about the present official 
representative of the French Republic at the court of 
Japan which hardly seems at home in our own highly 
specialized century. It savours rather of the robust 
Renaissance, or of the generous and germinal Middle 
Ages. In many ways, his work stands purposely, even 
prophetically, aloof from his contemporaries ;_ yet there 
is scarcely another man whose fifty-five years have com- 
passed a greater variety of modern thought or modern 
action. 
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Mystic and Dramatist 


Paul Claudel was born in Picardy, of a family belonging 
to the mountainous Vosges region, in 1868—that is to 
say, when France was at the height of the Romantic 
movement. His boyhood passed into the era of literary 
and religious naturalism, and he was crowned by the hand 
of Renan himself at the conclusion of his course at the 
celebrated Lycée Louis le Grand. Next, his youth fell 
under the spell of Mallarmé and Verlaine; although it 
was rather to the spiritual message of Arthur Rimbaud 
that he later confessed a “ debt of eternal gratitude.” 
Traces of the melancholy delicacy of these “‘ symbolists ” 
—or as they were later called, “ decadents ”—abound 
in his early poems, especially the Vers @ Exile. If they 
filter into his dramas only in rare moments, that is because 
of strong counter-influences to which Claudel had 
submitted before turning playwright. He had, in fact, 
become exteriorly an active member of the French 
Diplomatic corps: interiorly, an apostle of the most 
uncompromising and unpopular Catholic mysticism. 

He was only twenty-four when he was first sent over to 
the United States, being attached for a while to the con- 
sulates in Boston and New York. ‘To the virile influences 
of that new and young civilization Monsieur Claudel was 
by no means insensible; but, in spite of his fondness for 
very free verse, he has given slight material to those 
ingenious critics who insist upon pointing out his kinship 
with Walt Whitman. Philosophically, of course, the 
two men are as far apart as the poles—Whitman being 
intrigued first, last and always by the natural man (if one 
may draw so definite a line) while the French poet is 
obsessed by the spiritual man in his power, his glory or 
his ignominy. Indeed, Claudel’s residence in Tientsin, 
China, where he was transferred about 1895, proved far 
more contributory to his literary harvest. ‘The mystery 
and contemplation of the East—on the one side its almost 
liturgical formality, on the other, what he calls the 
“naive disorder” of its crowded daily life—penetrated 
the very spirit of his work. Two of the direct fruits were 
the picturesque prose sketches of his Connaissance de P Est, 
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and that tremendous Chinese tragedy somewhat ironi- 
cally entitled Le Repos du Septiéme ‘Four. 

Later on, Paul Claudel passed to diplomatic posts at 
Prague and Frankfort-on-the-Main, while the unforget- 
table August of 1914 found him labouring as Consul- 
General at Hamburg. To the Great War his ardent 
intelligence reacted with the characteristic versatility of 
his race. He, who had been declared exotic, promptly 
revealed himself in most human and practical service. 
He was dispatched by the French government to Italy 
during the problematical winter of 1916, and as Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to Brazil just before that country was 
persuaded to throw in its lot with the Allies. Over and 
above these official duties, he found time to write patriotic 
poems of such passion as the celebrated Tant que vous 
voudrez, mon général, while his miracle play, Christmas 
Eve, 1914," is perhaps one of the very few war dramas 
destined to outlive the war. Being a recognized author- 
ity on Oriental matters, Monsieur Claudel was recalled 
to Paris during the summer of the Peace Conference. 
That autumn he was named French minister to Denmark, 
from which post he was promoted as ambassador to Tokio. 
All of this implies that the mystic dramatist is a living 
man rather than a three-foot library, and accordingly 
dificult to pigeon-hole. 

It would be quite possible, and equally interesting, to 
study Paul Claudel as a poet—that is to say, as a writer of 
formal poems ; but after all, his most epochal work, the 
work which most freely expresses both his philosophy and 
his humanity, must be found in the varied théétre bear- 
ing his name. And as he has had a frank fondness for 
second or even third thoughts, not hesitating to publish 
his Plays in successive versions, their chronology is a little 
teasing. ‘The earliest seems to have been the heroic 
tragedy of Téte d’Or, conceived in his twenty-first year, 
but cast into its present shape about 1894. It is a work 
of large and loose design, giving three impressionistic 
scenes from the life of one of earth’s conquerors, the hero, 


* La Nuit de Noel de 1914 (not yet published in English). 
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the demigod. No hint of his nation nor of his century is 
given; but in this blue-eyed young warrior, with his 
indomitable will to live—to “ raise himself as a candle 
before the people,” to “ span the earth with glory like a 
rainbow ”—there is something of Sigurd the Volsung 
and more of the Teutonic superman. The final act, 
where the golden-haired General meets defeat and death 
upon a rocky height of the Caucasus, is in itself a great 
tragic poem. At its very beginning the note of contrast 
is struck—upon one side passing the pageant of Téte 
d’Or’s victorious army, on the other, the half-starved and 
outcast princess whom he has driven from her throne. 
In a scene worthy of Hugo at his most ghastly, the woman 
is discovered by a deserter and nailed by her hands to a 
near-by tree. But the high unflinching spirit, the stoic 
saintliness, which was to prove so characteristic of 
Claudel’s future message, is distilled into her cry: 
I am nailed to a stake: but my royal soul 


Is not brought low, and so this tree 
Becomes honourable as a throne... 


Later on, it is Téte d’Or, wounded and left at his own 
command to die, who discovers the princess—who 
staggers to her side, and, having already lost the power of 
his hands, draws out with his teeth the martyring nails. 
And so the miracle happens, the illumination of this 
young, imperious hero whose sun has gone black at noon- 
day. ‘“* Behold the courage of the wounded, the strength 
of the weak,” he muses curiously ; and then: 


I did not wish that they, the others, should look upon my death, 
But man may not hide himself 
From the eyes of the mother—woman! 


By touches of a deft but very subtle simplicity, Monsieur 
Claudel makes us aware that love for Téte d’Or is being 
born in the princess’s heart, that she is strangely glad to 
have suffered so much for his sake. And at the last, as 
Téte d’Or bids his returning soldiers clothe her in royal 
raiment and place the sceptre in “‘ those transfixed hands, 
sweet as the last sunlight,” he makes us aware that she, 
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kneeling down to kiss her royal dead, is very glad to rise 
no more from his side. ‘There is peace at last between 
the man and woman who have warred as brute-force and 
soul-force must war to the very end: to the victorious 
weak and the vanquished strong, death and peace in a 
final kiss. 

No one can be surprised to hear that during the build- 
ing of this play Claudel was also engaged upon a French 
translation of the Agamemnon of Eschylus, since its kinship 
with the spacious and sombre Greek tragedies is obvious. 
In fact, he has all along owed much to the classic spirit of 
drama—to its weight of tragic issues, its almost imper- 
sonal sense of the eternal verities which must needs be 
fulfilled. But in form, his plays are all things for all 
effects ; at one moment realistic and experimental, doing 
every possible violence to the canons of French (or any 
other) dramatic technique; at another, breaking into 
long choral interludes or even into the immemorial mould 
of the Church’s liturgy. 

Probably the most blatantly modern of all these dramas 
is L’Echange, written during the young Diplomat’s 
residence in the States. It has been called his American 
play—rather, one hopes, because the action is cast on that 
side of the Atlantic than because of any particularly 
national flavour to the plot. For it is a daring and brutal 
story, grouped about just four characters. First, there 
is Louis Laine, the wanderer, the weak egoist (in contrast, 
perhaps, to the strong egoist, Téte d’Or), who sacrifices 
himself and everyone else to the momentary whim. At 
his side is the wife, Marthe, whom he has carried away 
from her Old World home, a woman with no fault save 
her utter faultlessness; the /amp, as Claudel says, 1m 
whose light he fears to walk. Over against these two is set 
a strange pair: the courtesan, Lechy Elbernon ; and her 
elderly ‘Thomas Pollock Nageoire, a hard-headed Ameri- 
can capitalist who believes that “ everything has its price,” 
and is willing to pay full value for what he wants. He 
also believes, from experience, that divorce is a very 
present help in time of trouble. There is a rather 
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human inconsistency about Thomas which makes him 
more credible than the wholly evil Lechy—that superlative 
vampire in whose portrayal Monsieur Claudel spares little 
in the way of realism. The exchange from which the play 
is named is Louis’s project to sell his wife to Thomas 
Pollock, and to mate with Lechy in her place. In one 
great climactic scene we are shown Marthe, the woman to 
whom animals and all little children press for help, 
pleading with the husband not to abandon her—not to 
go beyond the reach of her hands to save. He goes, of 
course. . . . And in the quick terror of the catastrophe, 
when Louis’ body, murdered at the instigation of Lechy 
in a moment of jealous rage, is brought back to Marthe’s 
arms, she stands out as, indeed, a daughter of the Mother 
of the Pietad. She, who has known with so terrible a 
clearness all the self-deceit of his self-excusings, forgives 
him as one forgives a child. With the spirit of Téte 
d’Or’s princess, she, holding only her own soul and her 
dead, turns calmly to Pollock with the word, “‘ I am richer 
than thou! ” 

Even these two hastily sketched dramas will not fail to 
raise the inevitable question—is Claudel’s work truly 
dramatic ? Or rather, since the other answers itself, is 
it actable ? Obviously, it has the element of conflict, 
the visible development of character; and action, too, 
although sometimes of a symbolic and indirect sort. The 
question is, fundamentally, the same as that which has all 
along followed the work of a more popular and more pagan 
mystic, Maurice Maeterlinck. And it must be answered 
in the same way—sometimes the plays are actable, some- 
times they are mot. Although not yet published in 
translation, The Exchange has been performed in London 
as well as on the Continent. Lhe Lidings Brought to 
Mary was brought to New York only after winning 
appreciation in France, in Germany and in Russia. 
Oftener than one suspects, these Claudelian dramas are 
capable of most powerful interpretation in the theatre. 
But there is no denying that their demands are rather 
staggering—less to the actors than to an audience already 
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“‘ softened ” emotionally and intellectually by long fare 
upon the cinema or the musical comedy. 

Also, there are obvious moments when the poet, the 
philosopher in Paul Claudel, out-tops the dramatist. 
Téte d@ Or achieves mightily, but as an epic rather than 
a dramatic poem. And even the Frenchman’s most 
ardent admirers could scarcely visualize La Ville (re- 
cently Englished) as anything but a “closet drama.” 
Yet this strange study of human government in the 
symbolic “‘ city” is worth reading, if only because it 
creates that poet-bishop, Coeuvre, who becomes a very 
mouthpiece for Claudel’s mystic philosophy. There is 
nothing new, although there is much that still seems 
strange, about the system. It has the frightful freshness, 
the almost inhuman idealism of the early Christians: it 
is as ‘* ferociously”? and militantly Catholic as Mr. 
Belloc himself. ‘Through the medium of ancient romance 
or very modern drama, Claudel is simply preaching the 
stark, ‘* heart-shattering secret” of renunciation, of 
sacrifice, the costly science of the saints. . . . But, because 
it is so simple, it takes strong nerves and a high 
heart to follow him. There is nothing nebulous or 
soothing in his doctrines, as in those pleasant neo-mysti- 
cisms so popular in contemporary journalism and on the 
contemporary lecture-platform. He offers no tonic, save 
the immense tonic of a hard-won fight and a hard-held 
faith. Like Francis Thompson, he has dared to speak in 
“words accursed of comfortable men.” And yet one 
feels that he loves those men with a passionate brother- 
hood, even while hating the habit and the comfort of 
their compromises. 

One of the most extreme examples of Claudel’s literary 
asceticism was his play of Napoleonic times, The Hostage, 
in which he made the pros and cons of doctrine vital enough 
to raise a mild storm of controversy on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For here he portrays the deliberate sacrifice 
of the heart and body of a woman for the supposed good 
of the Church: the marriage of Synge de Coufontaine to 
a despised and despicable revolutionist, in order that the 
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exiled Pope hiding beneath her roof may be saved. “‘ Have 
pity upon me, for I am not God but only a woman,” 
cries the tortured girl. And the old priest, who is really 
full of pity, says simply: ‘God never asks superficial 
things from us, my child, but deep ones.” But at least 
this once, Paul Claudel would seem to stand convicted— 
like the Spanish bishops of old—of being “* more Catholic 
than the Pope.” He has stretched the E string too tight. 
And in the conclusion of this disturbing play, as in the 
ruin and wreck of its sequel, Le Pain Dur, he himself 
shows that martyr-marriage leading to no good. Synge, 
the unwilling “ hostage,” is the woman who gives at 
once too much and not enough. 

Of course, the miracle play was the predestined medium 
for this amazing dramatist ; but he came to it by his own 
Claudelian path. He came first by way of the Chinese 
drama, Le Repos du Septiéme ‘four. It is a work of ex- 
treme terror and considerable beauty (not as yet trans- 
lated into English), with one scene demanding for its 
milieu the very centre of the Chinese Inferno—“ the 
sanctum of Hell, the Paradise of Hate,” in Claudel’s 
tremendous phrase. And here the catechism of the living 
man in the Place of the Dead, with all the profundities 
of good and evil juggled before us, would be of intolerable 
weight if it were not for the essential simplicity—essential, 
but at the heart of a very whirlpool of complexity and 
involution—of the poet’s thought. And at last, the 
strange solution of this strange drama is brought by an 
angel, “‘ wiser than old age, yet more simple than little 
children.” 

One may conceivably hold two opinions about Claudel’s 
complete success in Lhe Sabbath Day’s Rest, but scarcely 
more than one concerning The Tidings Brought to Mary. 
It is, perhaps, the most arresting of all modern miracle 
plays ; and, like its medieval prototypes, it is so true to its 
mystical intention that one suspects the author is more 
interested in the miracle than in the play. And yet he is 
never merely archaic. The psychology of the story— 
especially the psychology of the evil sister Mara, with her 
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passionate will to live and to love—is as subtle as the most 
modern audience could desire. While the drama proved, 
in its recent New York production, an ideal vehicle for 
the symbolic new stagecraft (as which of Claudel’s plays 
would not ?) it was written for more realistic settings. 
From the first word of the prologue, spoken at midnight, 
in that great medieval barn of Combernon, lighted by 
one hugeyellow candle, an atmosphere of brooding tragedy 
is projected. ‘The young girl Violaine has stolen out to 
bid Godspeed to Pierre de Craon, the mighty builder of 
churches. He loves her—he has loved her even to 
violence. But she is promised to another whom she 
herself loves, and it is in pity only that she kisses the 
man’s bent face as he starts upon his journey through the 
night. What does it signify to her that he has confessed 
the secret touch of leprosy ?_ For she cries, “‘ God made 
me to be happy, and not for evil nor any sorrow.” 

Claudel’s women, when they are decent at all, have a 
curious, sacerdotal quality not unlike the fragrance of 
incense, and Violaine is the essence of this mysterious 
sweetness. As she herself says later, with a penetrating 
wisdom: ‘ Man is the priest, but it is not forbidden 
woman to be the victim.” When she next comes upon 
the scene, she is walking through a sunlit grove, clothed 
in the golden dalmatic and diadem which the daughters 
of Combernon wear upon the day of their betrothal— 
and again upon the day of their death. “O my be- 
trothed among the flowery branches, hail!” cries her 
waiting lover, Jacques Hury. And then, in an exqui- 
sitely lyrical scene, the affianced bride feels about for 
words to tell the grim secret which has come upon her. 
But Jacques, fancying her merely strange and fickle, 
protests : 


Have pity upon me, who am only a man without wings, who 
rejoiced in this companion God had given me, and that I 
should hear her sigh with her head resting upon my shoulder. 

Sweet bird! the sky is beautiful, but it is beautiful, too, to be 
taken captive! 

And the sky is beautiful! but this is a beautiful thing too, and 
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even worthy of God, the heart of a man that can be filled, 
leaving no part empty. 

Then Violaine takes a knife, and cutting the linen 
tunic below her heart, she shows her lover where the first 
silver flower of leprosy has burned and frozen into her 
flesh. . . . From this moment, the drama becomes the 
martyrdom of Violaine the outcast. Suspected by her 
betrothed, betrayed by her sister, forgotten by all, she 
finds refuge in a little cave of the far-off rocks. And here, 
eight years later, the sinister sister, Mara, seeks her out 
on Christmas eve. She has herself married Jacques—as 
she always intended to do—and she is carrying their little 
dead child for Violaine to heal. For she believes the 
woman to be a saint, even while hating her and her 
sanctity. It is the strangest of scenes. Outside the cave 
sound the shrill trumpets which herald the young King’s 
passing—the dauphin whom Jeanne D’Arc is leading 
to Rheims for his coronation. But Violaine does not 
stir. She is bending her veiled and blinded face over the 
tiny, rigid form in her arms, while she bids Mara read 
aloud the Christmas office of the Church. Presently the 
voices of angels are heard joining in the responses. . . . 
There is a motion from Violaine, and from the mother a 
cry: “Violaine, I see something moving under your 
cloak!” And as dawn breaks outside the cave, the leper 
woman raises up the living baby and places it in her 
sister's arms. ‘“* Mara,” she whispers, “for us, too, a 
little child is born!” 

Any conventional dramatist would have made this 
exquisite miracle the signal for a general conversion and 
reconciliation. But Claudel does not. The child lives, 
but nothing else is changed. Mara still hates, Louis still 
wavers in his faith ; and when at last Violaine meets the 
death treacherously planned for her, there is only Pierre 
de Craon to bear the outcast saint home to burial. And 
it is he who, in that final scene at Combernon, between 
the music of the mystic Angelus—the tidings brought to 
Mary—and the nails driven into her coffin, pronounces 


the panegyric of Violaine. He is finishing his shrine of 
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St. Justitia, the fairest and last of all his churches, and it 
is revealed to him whose form shall crown the work : 
At the summit, in the wide sky, I shall set this other justice, 
Violaine the leper in glory, Violaine the blind in the sight of all. 
And I shall make her with her hands crossed on her breast, 
Like the spike of grain still half-prisoned in its tegmen, 
And her eyes blindfolded. 


That seeing not, she may the better hear 

The sounds of the city and the fields, and man’s voice at the 
same time as the voice of God. 

For she is Justice herself, who listens and conceives in her 


heart the perfect harmony. 
This is she who is a refuge from storms, and a shade from the 
heat of the rising dog-star... 


The whole work is one of profound and pregnant beauty, 
a drama making no concessions to the audience, real or 
imaginary, a story which scarcely sees the bodies of its 
protagonists, so absorbed is it in their souls. ‘“ Blessed 
is he who suffers, and who knows why ?” cries Violaine: 
and her words sum up the message of Claudel’s art in its 
full maturity. ‘That message—the sacrifice of the idealist 
for the life of the ideal—filters again and again and again 
through his work. ‘Téte d’Or’s princess, victorious not 
in life but in death—Marthe, rich because she has nothing 
left to lose—the fickle Mesa of Partage du Mid1, returning 
to die beside her abandoned lover—the Chinese emperor, 
blinded by the fires of Purgatory that his people may see— 
above all, the long martyrdom of the “ sweet, sweet 
Violaine ”’—bear witness to the same scarcely endurable 
burden of truth: He saved others, Himself He could not 
save. 

One can but repeat that there is no novelty in this 
mystical reading, this persistent sacramentalizing of life. 
It is sheer reaction from the wisdom of the world, as old 
as Christianity and perhaps a little older. But the 
radically novel thing is to see it combined with all the 
best in modernity, with vivid realism and elusive symbol- 
ism, with enormous physical and mental activity, and a 
brooding sympathy with the needs of contemporary life. 
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Nowhere is this inclusiveness more evident than in Clau- 
del’s little war play, La Nuit de Noéel de 1914, where the 
scene shifts from a devastated village just back of Rheims 
to the “ Vestibule of Heaven.” It is in one sense his 
most perfect fusing of drama and mysticism, and it brings 
two qualities new to his work—simplicity, and an ironic 
sense of humour. Few who have read it are liable to 
forget the Barriesque poignancy of that scene where 
the souls of the little martyred children, “‘ white as drops 
of milk,” come crowding into the outer court of Heaven, 
timid and not yet used to so spacious a house—while the 
young French soldiers, with truly Gallic tact, at first 
pretend not to see them, and then alternately pet and 
tease thern back to comfort. And just here, where 
Barrie failed so pitifully in both Mary Rose and The Well 
Remembered Voice, Claudel compasses with a single 
touch the sublimity as well as the nearness of his theme. 
The soldiers and the murdered curé are asking one another 
if the moment of death has been painful, and a smile 1s 
the only answer. ‘‘ God has mercifully hidden from man, 
in order that his poor soul may acquire some merit, how 
little pain there is in leaving earth,” muses the old curé, 
“ only a great light, like the cleaving of an angel’s sword, 
and behold, reality all about us!) As when on the moun- 
tain top the mist lifts suddenly, and we behold Alsace or 
Lombardy rose-red in the dawn.” 

When the first of the Claudel dramas were gathered 
together in 1901, it was under the somewhat challenging 
title of L’ Arbre. Evidently he himself grouped them as 
fruits of a tree, the Tree of Life, with roots deep in the 
secret earth, and leaves high toward the candid sky, and 
branches stretching out toward the four winds of the 
world. But his work is really less like a tree than like 
one of the medieval French cathedrals—Notre Dame de 
Paris, or Amiens, or stricken Rheims. His art is never a 
pretty or well-ordered or sophisticated thing, but vast, 
beautiful, irregular. It probes first, and then it soars. 
It deals with subtle yet elemental things, whether its 
form be romantic or classic or a mingling of both at once. 
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It has always had uncomfortably sharp corners—it has 
always had baffling gargoyles—it has always had quite 
pitiless stairways, both up and down. 

Unique as Claudel’s genius is, it is easy enough to point 
out his affiliations. ‘They are with Bernard of Clairvaux 
and St. John of the Cross, with Hugo and Rimbaud and 
Verlaine and the vers librists. ‘They are with Coventry 
Patmore (whose Odes he translated into French) and 
George Meredith and Joseph Conrad—very much with 
Conrad at moments, except that the Frenchman’s tem- 
pests deal with the soul only, not the soul and the sea. 
But he is of such stuff as cults are made of, destined always 
to give more than he has received. He has been loved 
and hated, at once for his literary radicalism and his 
religious conservatism—if, indeed, the Catholic renats- 
sance which he has championed so zealously before modern 
France and the modern world can be called conservative. 
He is the bridge between Renan, his preceptor, and 
Francis Jammes, his disciple. 

Somewhere Paul Claudel has described motion as the 
shivering of matter at the touch of another reality, spirit— 
the sort of definition which exactly sums up the sensation 
produced by his own work. Because his matter and his 
spirit, his realism and his idealism are so vital, one feels 
the shock of their meeting, one is shaken with them. In 
two words, he is a Gothic modernist—as experimental 
as the youngest poet or the newest theatre, as old and 


as haunting as Peter the Hermit! 
KATHERINE BREGY. 
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BLESSED RAMON LULL 


I 


LONG, strange and troubled life was that of the old 

Franciscan missionary, poet, philosopher and man 
of science, who united in his work the characteristics of 
two centuries, the poetry and philosophy of the Thir- 
teenth with the adventurous and visionary spirit of the 
Fourteenth—misunderstood and mocked by his own 
generation and hardly known to later ones; his plans 
and ideas finally accepted, but he himself remaining a 
shadowy, slandered figure, the object of contradictory 
opinions and criticisms. ‘Though the pioneer of our mod- 
ern missionary methods, Ramén Lull is little remembered 
outside his own land, and many who have heard of the 
beautiful estate and collections of the Austrian Archduke 
at Miramar, on the rocky northern cost of Mallorca, are 
ignorant that there, six centuries ago, the first training 
college ‘for missionaries was established—the life-dream 
of Ramon, but doomed to be dispersed not many years 
after its foundation. 

His wanderings, efforts and writings were accomplished 
during one of the most stormy periods of the Middle 
Age: the period of the bitter, irreconcilable hatred 
between the Papacy and the Hohenstaufen line of 
Sicily; of the feuds between Orsini and Colonnesi in 
Rome, between Blacks and Whites in Florence; of 
Dante’s life-long exile; of the Avignon schism. His 
own beautiful Isle of the Slingers had its part in the 
general distraction by the fratricidal struggle between 
the two branches of the family of James the Conqueror, 
which ended the separate kingdom of Mallorca and 
incorporated it with the Aragon monarchy. It was 
also the time of the trouvéres, of poet-kings, of romance 
and religious fervour. Ramén’s life was consumed in 
vain attempts to induce popes and kings to leave their 
quarrels and combine to carry out his ideals of a world- 
wide effort to realize the universal Kingdom of God. 
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At the beginning of the Thirteenth Century, Mallorca 
had been wrested from the Moors by the gallant young 
adventurer king, Jaume, Jayme, or James I, the Con- 
queror ; and, among the nobles who followed him on what 
was considered a Crusade, was a Catalan knight of very 
ancient lineage, Ramén Lull. When the last Moors 
had been driven from their refuge in the caves of the 
east coast, the Cuevas del Drach, and the districts of the 
island were divided among the king’s followers, Ramén 
Lull received so handsome a share that he left the estates 
he possessed in Catalonia and settled in Mallorca with 
his wife, Elisabeth Erill. Ten years later, 1233, a son, 
another Ramon, was born. Life at the court of those 
first Mallorquin kings was somewhat plain, judging from 
records and household accounts, but it was a good school 
for the practice of the arts of chivalry, and Ramon was 
brought up at the court, first as a page, afterwards to be 
appointed tutor and seneschal to the heir to the throne. 
Many stories are told of the wild, gay life he led at this 
time, of the unbridled passions that had possession of 
him. His own confession in £&/ Desconort is that 
“When I grew up and knew the vanity of the world, 
I began to do evil and fell into sin, forgetting the true 
God and following carnal lusts.” He was married at 
an early age to Dona Blanca Picany, and had two children, 
a son and a daughter, but still continued his pursuit of 
pleasure, though it is hard to credit how some of the 
legends of this period can be reconciled with his position 
as seneschal to the young prince, or his ignorance of 
such learning as was current at the time with that of 
tutor. All the fashionable knowledge befitting a cavalier 
he had mastered: the Gay Science, the practice of arms, 
music, poetry. When at a later period he complains 
of his want of learning, he refers to the study of Latin, 
theology, and natural science, then chiefly confined to 
monasteries and the Schoolmen of the great universities 
of Paris, Padua, Salamanca. One story is that in his 
pursuit of a lady with whom he was in love he rode his 
horse into a church she had just entered, to the scandal 
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and amusement of the worshippers; also that, his 
adoration being displeasing to the lady, she granted him 
a private interview, and, reproaching him for his folly 
and the ridiculous position he was placing her in, she 
uncovered her breast and showed him that it was dis- 
figured by a terrible cancer. Probably all that is inven- 
tion—what is known from his own account, or at least 
from his own authority quoted in the Vida Coetania, 
is that he was busy one evening composing a “ vain song ” 
to please a lady he loved, when there appeared to him 
on the right side of the wall opposite him the form of 
Jesus Crucified. Greatly moved by this vision, he laid 
down his pen and went to bed. ‘The vision was repeated, 
five times in all. His conversion was as complete and 
almost as sudden as that of St. Paul, on or near whose 
festival it appears to have occurred. The fervour and 
energy previously devoted to worldly passions now became 
a strong and steady current of zeal for the service of the 
Beloved, and a determination to use every faculty of 
his soul—memory, understanding, will—to bring the 
knowledge of his Master to “ ignorant men, perishing 
for want of one who should teach them to love.” His 
mind was energetic and practical in his mysticism, and 
he at once began to consider the most effectual means 
of doing this. ‘The result was a very modern and well- 
planned scheme of missionary work: viz., to form 
colleges of oriental languages in which preachers of the 
Gospel might be trained; and for his own part to gain 
all possible human knowledge that he might use it to 
prove the truth of religion by scientific methods. 
Another vision strengthened him in his intentions ; that 
of the Blessed Virgin with her Son in her arms, which 
appeared to him over the gate of the Almudaina, the 
old Moorish palace-fortress in the city of Palma, as he was 
returning from praying for guidance in his plans for the 
future. Three months went to settling his worldly affairs, 
arranging for the support of his wife and family, and then 
began the long series of studies, pilgrimages and teaching, 
which were to end only with his life. 
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In the autumn of 1263 he left Mallorca, and on foot, 
begging as he went, with what little baggage he needed 
on a small pony, he wandered to places esteemed most 
holy: to the shrine of St. James of Galicia, to Montserrat, 
to Rome, possibly also to the Holy Land. This pil- 
grimage occupied two years, and then, feeling that the 
time had come to make good his former neglect of 
serious studies, if he was to carry out his plans, he thought 
of going to Paris, where the great Schoolmen were then 
teaching. But his friends, and especially St. Ramén 
of Penyafort, advised against this, and he returned to 
Mallorca, working partly in his own house, partly in 
some monastery, the Real, near the city, or the Puig 
de Randa, a lonely hill about thirty miles from it. Latin 
and Arabic were essential to his plans, and in order to 
learn the latter language thoroughly he bought a Moorish 
slave and studied with him for some time till a tragic 
event put an end to the lessons. One day he heard the 
Saracen blaspheming the Name of Christ, and in horror 
reproved him sharply, striking him on the face. The 
slave watched his opportunity for revenge, and one day, 
finding his master seated at his desk, struck at him with 
a knife, wounding him. In spite of the wound, Ramon 
succeeded in disarming him, and when some of his servants 
came to his help, he would not let them kill the slave, but 
had him taken to prison, while he himself retired to the 
monastery of the Real, to consider in quiet what course 
to take. Still undecided after three days, he returned 
to find that the slave had hanged himself in prison. 

The next period is that of the “divine enlightenment.” 
Ramon was in retreat on the Puig de Randa, with the 
presentiment that some extraordinary gift and strength 
was to be given him. The time of study was over, the 
results were now to be applied to the great object of his 
life. On the eighth day spent on the lonely height, in 
deepest prayer and meditation, there came to him that 
mysterious “ divine enlightenment,” the sudden and con- 
vincing power which was to inspire him with the method 
he was to follow in the books to be written and the 
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teaching and disputations to be held. At once he left 
his retreat, where there could be no opportunity for 
writing, and at the Real monastery wrote his first 
and chief work, the Art Major, or Art General, of 
which nearly all his other writings are applications or 
amplifications. From this time onward his literary 
activity never ceased; wherever he might be—in the 
city or on board ship, in the scriptorium of a monastery, 
at the Court of Montpelier, at Genoa, Cyprus, Armenia, 
Barbary—tracts, pamphlets, poems flow without apparent 
effort, in Arabic, Latin or his native Provengal-Catalan. 
His next book was in Arabic, the Book of the Heathen 
and the Three Sages, a beautiful example of the tolerance, 
reasonableness and understanding of the author. A 
heathen, longing for knowledge of a higher Being and 
for the certainty of eternal life, wanders in a forest, 
and beside a fountain shaded by Five Trees, the fruits 
of which signify the attributes of God, he meets three 
Sages, Jew, Christian and Mohammedan, who agree 
to take turns fairly to expound the reasons by which the 
existence of God and Eternal Life are proved in their 
several religions. When all have spoken, the heathen 
asks if they do not wish to know which of them has 
convinced him. They answer: No, they intend to 
meet again, and dispute by force of reasoning only, 
which of their three Laws is true, and if they knew which 
he had chosen, they would not be as uninfluenced in 
their reasonings as they wished to be; their only desire 
being to find Truth. It is a great grief to Ramon, 
that difference of religion causes so much hatred. One 
of the Sages says: ‘“‘ Ha, Deus! What a great blessing 
it would be if all we men could be in one Law and one 
Faith; and that there should not be the rancour and 
ill-will that there is in men, who rage at each other on 
account of variance and contrariety of beliefs and sects ; 
and that as there is one God only, Father and Creator of 
all that is, so all the people that are might unite in being 
one people only, and that all together might make one 
Faith and one Law, and give glory and praise to our 
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Lord God! Consider, Sirs, what harm comes from 


men not having one Church only, and what good would’ 


result if all had only one Faith and one Law.” 

About the same time he wrote the Book of Con- 
templation, also in Arabic, in 366 chapters, writing 
one chapter a day for a year. This is generally held to 
be his finest work. It contains, besides meditations 
on religion, valuable descriptions of contemporary persons 
and customs and autobiographical allusions. 

After this, he again retired for four months to his 
beloved hermitage on the Puig de Randa, leading the 
life he describes in his mystic romance, Blanguerna, 
visions and realities so resembling each other that he 
does not separate them. One day a shepherd appears 
to him, and for an hour gives him a wondrous revelation 
of theology; then, kneeling, shows Ramon the books 
he has written, kisses them, assuring Ramon that they 
will be to the great honour of God, blesses him, and is 
seen no more. The legend of the “ Mata Escripta” 
also belongs to this retreat. Ramon finds a bush, the 
leaves of which are covered with letters in all languages, 
and in those languages he is to write books. A final 
vision on the shore of the bay is of Jesus Crucified. As 
Ramon rushes to embrace His feet, the vision disappears, 
and when he regains consciousness he finds a wooden 
cross in his arms. 

His contemporaries appear to have been more satisfied 
with his orthodoxy than were the later opponents of 
his canonization, for in 1274 we find him at Montpelier, 
with Prince Jayme, at whose desire a Franciscan Doctor 
of Theology examined his writings. The result was so 
satisfactory, and the prince was so kindled by the zeal 
and plans of his former seneschal, that he aided him to 
realize his chief and most practical scheme, by granting 
him the beautiful estate of Miramar, on the rocky, 
mountainous north coast of Mallorca, that he might 
there found his Training College for missionaries, with 
300 florins for upkeep. There, three centuries before 
the foundation of the Propaganda, or any other organized 
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missionary effort, Ramon led his disciples, thirteen 
friars of the Minor order of Franciscans. Apparently 
Ramé6n himself began their training and taught Arabic, 
in which he was proficient. 

The slender threads that still bound him to the world 
were now to be severed by his own act. He was declared 
legally dead, and a guardian appointed to his wife and 
children. However, that he did not dissociate himself 
from responsibility for their moral and religious training 
is shown by the books addressed to his son, especially 
the Libre de la primera e segona Intencio. In the 
Prologue he says: ‘* Considering, and lying in my bed, 
I began to remember how that the world is in troubled 
state for lack of true intention, which is absent from 
human understanding on account of the failure of an 
ordered will to remember and understand. And since 
few are the men who are in a good state of mind, compared 
with those who trouble the world, who have not true 
intention in their works, I fear lest my son, whom nature 
makes dear to me, and who has now of late come out into 
the world, may have lack of intention. And therefore 
I compose this book, by which my son may know how 
to recognize intention, and that this knowledge may fit 
him to love, serve and teach men.” 

The Portuguese John XXI was then Pope, whose taste 
for natural science, medicine, and astrology, brought 
on him the usual accusation of magic, but during his 
short tenancy of power he approved the foundation of 
Miramar, probably attracted to Ramén by the pursuits 
they had in common. Alchemy and chemistry, astron- 
omy and astrology, were at that time so inextricably 
mixed that hardly any student could escape the suspicion 
of practising magic art. For the next two years Ramén 
stayed at Miramar; teaching, writing, meditating; the 
last period of relative quiet in his restless life. After 
this, he is incessantly wandering, sometimes on mission- 
ary journeys, sometimes endeavouring to gain popes 
and princes for his two great plans, which he calls his 
“ sant negoct,” the “ holy business.” 1. The foundation 
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of schools of languages for the training of missionaries, 
from Andalusia to Constantinople on all the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 2. A military Crusade to conquer the 
Holy Land. All the military orders were to be combined 
into one, with unity of command, and their members 
were never to leave Palestine till all the Holy Places had 
been regained and their safety ensured. These ideas 
were too advanced for a time when all were occupied 
in more or less personal disputes and wars occasioned 
by private lust of gain or power, and when hatred and 
distrust reigned everywhere instead of the love and 
humility needed for any interest in those schemes. 
A religious Don Quixote, he wanders through a world 
whose interests are solely material, and he wonders at 
finding nowhere the love so fervent in himself. He 
appears to have visited nearly all the known world, from 
Portugal to Tartary, from ‘‘ Guirnalda” and “ Bocinia”’ 
in the north to the southern lands of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia. 

In 1282 he was again at Perpignan with his prince, 
now Jayme II of Mallorca, and at Montpelier he wrote 
the mystic romance, Blanguerna, in which his lovely 
little prose poems, the “ Book of the Lover and the 
Beloved,” is set. Blanquerna is the ideal religious, as 
the ideal matrimonial life is shown in his parents, Evast 
and Aloma. When their son leaves them, their wealth 
and his inheritance, to become a hermit, they too give 
up their house for a hospital, and in their old age work 
humbly in it, nursing and waiting on the sick, and gaining 
their own food and that of their charges by begging. 
Blanquerna himself wanders through a forest, to find 
a place for a cell, and meets a knight, a jongleur, an 
emperor and a shepherd, whom he converts and consoles, 
according to their needs. There are oriental touches 
in the short tales by which argument or instruction 1s 
conveyed, that remind one of the apologues in the 
Arabian Nights. Here they are called “ exemplis.” 
Blanquerna and the squire converse in apologues just 
as the Fisherman and the Afreet exchange anecdotes. 
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Thus: “ Blanquerna said: ‘I trust in the advice 
the fox gave the boar.’ The squire asked Blanquerna 
to relate that example to him. Blanquerna said: ‘A 
fox was going through a wood and met a boar, who was 
waiting for a lion with whom he meant to fight. The 
fox asked the boar whom he was waiting for and the 
boar related the matter to him. The fox told the 
boar that he had only two tusks with which to fight the 
lion, and that the lion had many teeth and great claws 
against the boar, and therefore it seemed to him that the 
lion would have the best of the battle. The lion came 
and fought with the boar, and killed and devoured him, 
for he had the superiority of weapons. Now in like 
manner I have superiority of weapons over Narpan, for 
I shall fight him with the help of the Divine Virtues 
and the created virtues, and he can only fight me with 
vices, which vices have no power against God and the 
virtues.’”’ ‘This extract is from the episode when he 
meets a squire, who tells him of a false knight, Narpan, 
who is doing penance hypocritically in a monastery, 
with plenty of rich food and drink and idleness. So, 
“ Charity and Faith move Blanquerna to go to that 
monastery, considering the evil example that may result 
from that false penance.” At the monastery he engages 
himself as a servant to the knight, and by persuasion, 
love and wit he causes real contrition in him, but at the 
cost of his own freedom and his cherished plan, for the 
knight and monks refuse to let him leave them, and he is 
obliged, by “ obedience, justice and hope,” to remain 
and become a monk. He is successively Abbot, Bishop, 
Cardinal and Pope, and in each of these ranks organizes 
his subjects to take their place and do their work as sub- 
jects of the Kingdom of God. The author himself figures 
in the book as “ Raménthe Fool.” At last, anold man, he 
abdicates, feeling that his active work is done, and that he 
may go to the contemplative life he had hoped to lead 
asayouth. He retires to a cell on a mountain, and there 
is a charming description of his life there as a hermit. 
Possibly it may reflect the days spent on the Puig de 
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Randa. “ Blanquerna rose at midnight and opened the 
windows of his cell, that he might see the heavens and the 
stars, and began his prayer with all the devotion he could, 
that all his soul might be with God, and his eyes full of 
tears. When he had meditated and wept till morning, 
he went to the church and rang for mattins and the deacon 
came who helped him to say the service. After dawn he 
sang Mass. When he had sung Mass, Blanquerna said 
some words of God to the deacon, to make him enamoured 
of God, and both of them spoke of God and His works. 
Afterwards the deacon went into the garden and worked 
there, and Blanquerna went out of the church and rested 
from the toil he had sustained and looked at the mountains 
and plains. (From the Puig de Randa the fertile south- 
west plain of Mallorca is seen.) As soon as Blanquerna 
felt rested he prayed and meditated or read the books of 
the Divine Scriptures or the Book of Contemplation, 
and thus continued till terce. Afterwards they said 
terce, sext and nones; and after terce the deacon 
a some herbs or vegetables for Blanquerna. 

eanwhile Blanquerna worked in the garden or at other 
things that he might not be idle and that he might keep 
in good health, and between midday and nones he 
went to eat. After he had eaten, he returned alone 
to the church to give thanks to God. Then he went 
about the garden and to the fountain and to those places 
where he might best delight his soul. Afterwards he 
slept, so that he might better endure the labour of the 
night. When he had slept, he washed his hands and his 
face, and the deacon came and they said vespers and after 
that compline, and the deacon went away, and Blanquerna 
meditated on such things as best pleased him and were 
best fitted for his prayer. When the sun had set, Blan- 
querna went up to the terrace which was above his 
cell, and was in prayer till the time came for sleep, 
looking at the heaven and the stars with tearful eyes 
and devout heart, and came to such fervour that when 
he lay down to sleep he was certain that he was with 
God, according to his prayer.” In this retreat a recluse 
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visited him from Rome, and asked him to write a book 
to assist him in his meditations. Then Blanquerna 
remembered how, when he was Pope, a Saracen told him 
that among his people there were religious men called 
Sufies, who “ have words of love and brief parables, 
which cause great devotion in men, and they are words 
which need explanation, and by the explanation the 
understanding is elevated, and by this elevation the 
will is increased and exalted in devotion.” Hence the 
“ Book of the Lover and the Beloved ” inserted in the 
romance. “ It has as many verses as there are days in 
the year, and each verse suffices for a whole day to con- 
template God.” Some of the verses are very obscure, 
partly owing to the phraseology of the Schoolmen being 
adopted, partly from being in the nature of “ conceits ” 
or plays upon and repetitions of the same word. ‘There 
are many allusions to events in Ramén’s own life; to 
the hindrances met with in his efforts to work out his 
ideals. 

In his next visit to Rome he succeeded in interesting 
Pope Honorius IV, who even made some beginning in 
the way of carrying out his two schemes, and sent him 
to Paris, ordering him to teach his Art General, and 
giving him recommendations to the Chancellor of the 
University. From this time Ramon takes the title of 
“ Mestre,” and calls himself so in his works. King Philippe 
le Bel was a son of Elisabeth of Mallorca, daughter of 
the Conqueror, and Ramon must often have been in 
attendance on her at her father’s court ; but though well 
received by the king, neither from him nor from the 
University authorities was any help to be had, and 
Honorius IV having died, Lull again went to Rome, 
hoping to interest his successor, the Franciscan Nicholas 
IV, in his two great schemes. The Pope was favourable, 
but other business pressed : Pope Celestine V, who 
succeeded, resigned after five months’ reign, and as to 
the next Pope, Boniface VIII, the struggle with Philippe 
le Bel, culminating in the tragedy of Anagni, makes it 
easy to understand that there was no time to consider new 
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schemes for the conversion of infidels or the conquest 
of the Holy Land. 

Discouraged by the failure of his attempt to organize 
Christianity for a great combined effort, and obtaining 
no real help from either Dominicans or Franciscans, King 
or Pope, Ramon determined to put his plan into practice 
as far as it lay personally in his power, and in 1290 set 
out for Barbary by way of Genoa. ‘The Genoese received 
him as an Apostle, expecting some extraordinary Divine 
favour from his presence, but a severe illness delayed his 
departure, and caused great despondency in him, for he 
feared that it was a sign that his sins were too great for 
his service to be acceptable to God. His “ will to love ” 
overcame that temptation, and he was hardly conva- 
lescent before he embarked for Tunis. Here, according 
to his method, he entered into relations with the most 
learned Mohammedans, disputing with them, meeting 
them on their own ground with a tolerance, respect, 
comprehension, new in the history of missionary work. 
It is said that some of these learned Saracens showed 
signs of accepting his teaching, but a “ fanatic,” fearing 
his powers of reasoning and persuasion, denounced him 
to the king, who summoned a council and had Ramon 
brought before it. He would have been condemned 
to death, but one of his learned friends undertook his 
defence, and sentence of deportation was passed instead. 
A Genoese ship was then in port, and he was dragged 
to it, amid the stones, blows, and jeers of the populace. 
When his guards withdrew, he attempted to leave the 
ship secretly and to return to his work, but finding that 
in the excited state of the mob nothing could be done for 
them, he submitted to be brought back to Naples. 

At that time many Saracens were settled in Naples 
and throughout all South Italy, having been in great 
favour with the late dynasty, the kings of the Hohenstau- 
fen line, and he took the opportunity to lecture to them 
on his Art Inventiva. Accessory to these activities, he 
wrote some small scientific treatises, on medicine, etc. 
All the bitterness, grief and indifference he endured 
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during these years are revealed in his poem, E/ Desconort, 
| perhaps his finest poetic production. The deep sadness 
expressed in it must have been caused by the failure of 
his most cherished foundation, the College at Miramar, 
more than by any of his other disappointments. It is 
unknown for what reason it ceased, but his patron, 
Jayme of Mallorca, had been driven from the island 
and deprived of the kingdom by his nephew, Pedro of 
Aragon, nicknamed the Ceremonious, and, though his 
title had been recognized by the Pope, he had not yet 
regained possession of his island dominion. At this 
time, and probably at the General Chapter of Minor 
Friars held at Assisi in 1295, Ramon was received into 
_ the third order of 5t. Francis. 

\ Jayme II was then residing at Montpelier; there, 
| in 1296, Ramon visited him, and at his recommendation 
| returned to Paris, taught, and wrote more books, and 
the poem Cant de Ramon, a rapid and sorrowful account 
of his own life and work, a complaint of the indifference 
_ of the world to his Beloved, and the apparent fruitlessness 
of all his labours. About 1300, he returned to his native 
island. The king had granted him permission to preach 
to the Jews in their synagogues and to the Saracens in 
their mosques throughout his dominions, for the mild 
tule of those first Mallorquin kings had allowed many to 
remain. ‘Their persecution did not begin till the gloomy 
and narrow-minded Aragon line had succeeded in destroy- 
ing the dynasty. After a year spent in comparative rest, 
a rumour that the Khan of ‘Tartary had gained possession 
of Syria induced Ramon to embark in a ship going to 
Cyprus, but finding on arrival that the rumour was false 
he remained a while in the island, preaching and holding 
controversies with the heretics and schismatics, of whom 
there were said to be many in that kingdom. His work 
was interrupted by a severe illness, and his attendants, 
achaplain and physician, apparently bribed, weresupposed 
to be attempting to poison him. Ramén took refuge with 
the Templars at Famagosta, who received him hospitably, 
and when he had regained health, he continued his 
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projected journey, went to Armenia, returned to Cyprus, 
where, in the monastery of St. Chrysostom, he wrote the 
New Rhetoric, and at sea on the way back to Mallorca, 
where he arrived in 1302, he wrote the Book of 1,000 
Proverbs. 

In 1305 Pope Clement V, with whom the “ Babylon- 
ian exile” at Avignon began, was elected, and initiated 
his reign by a Council which Ramén attended in vain 
hope of having his “‘sant negoci’ favourably considered. 
Later, he left the papal court for Paris, where he became 
acquainted with the “ subtle doctor, *» Duns Scotus. 
He was now 75, but the attraction of martyrdom still 
held, and caused him to make his second attempt to 
preach the Gospel in the very place where it was most 
hated. In 1307 he was again in Mallorca, whence he took 
ship for Bugia. There, almost as soon as he landed, 
he began to preach in the market place. Again the 
rage of the ignorant mob was excited, and he only 
escaped death through the intervention of the Kadi, 
who delivered him to prison. What was acceptable 
to him was the challenge to take part in composing a 
book in which the arguments for both Christianity and 
Mohammedanism should be recapitulated, and thus 
the Disputatio Raimund: cum Hamar began, but was 
not ended till years later, for the king ordered him 
to be deported after six months’ imprisonment. He 
embarked in a Genoese ship, a storm wrecked it off the 
coast of Pisa, and only Ramon and one other escaped, 
clinging to a plank. ‘The Pisans received him with great 
respect and a rich citizen gave him shelter. There he 
wrote other books and attempted to preach a Crusade, 
for which both Pisans and Genoese offered monetary 
support. But Clement V was not interested, and Ramon 
returned to Paris, where his works were examined by the 
Chancellor of the University, who found them “ conform- 
able to the Christian faith and animated with fervent 
zeal.” 

A General Council had been convoked at Viana, for 
1311, by Clement V, and again the venerable Ramon 
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was in great hope. His poems on the Council express 
all that he expected from the Pope, cardinals, princes, 
and he presented his old plans for discussion in the form 
of ten Ordinations. In theory the Council approved 
them, but took no practical steps to carry them out. 
Two hundred years later, 1512, in the Fifth Lateran 
Council, the measures he had urged against Averrhoism 
were adopted ; three hundred and fifty years later, the 
Congregation De Propaganda Fide fulfilled his other 
aim. Another plan, that of the establishment of parish 
libraries, we may say has been accomplished in our own 
day. 

The time had now come for his last voyage. A treaty 
had been signed between the Kings of Mallorca and Tunis, 
and the opportunity lured the eighty-year-old man with 
irresistible force. Inthe summer of 1314 he left Mallorca 
again for Tunis. The imagination of his countrymen 
had been seized by his devotion, and a large number of 
them accompanied him to the harbour, with the Jurors 
of the island at their head. Soon after arriving at Bugia 
he wrote to the Jurors to announce his safe arrival, and 
also to King James II of Aragon, who answered at once 
enclosing letters of recommendation to the King of ‘Tunis, 
and to his interpreter, the painter Joan Gil. Here, 
besides preaching and holding learned controversies 
according to his custom, he wrote several books, but wish- 
ing to have them translated into Latin, and not having 
time himself, he wrote again to James of Aragon, asking 
him to have his disciple, Fra Simon of Puigcerda, sent 
to him. Difficulties appear to have arisen, it seems, on 
the part of the friar’s superiors, because Fra Simon 
himself asks that the Minister of the Order in Aragon 
may command him by holy obedience to go at once to 
Tunis to translate the Master’s new works, and that 
he may not be distracted by other occupations. ‘Two 
of these books were addressed to the Kadi of Tunis, 
and he seems to have had some success among the Saracens. 
But the populace were against him, and the missionary 
was pitilessly stoned and dragged out of the city. Either 
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the authorities or some Christian merchants succeeded 
in rescuing him and bringing him on board a Genoese 
ship bound for Mallorca. The actual date of his death 
is uncertain. ‘The Contemporary Life ends in 1312, 
after the Council of Viana. One tradition relates that 
he died at sea in sight of Mallorca, June 2gth,1315. But 
this must be incorrect, for he wrote two small books at 
Tunis in the December of that year, and letters of James 
of Aragon speak of him as alive in October. Apparently 
he died in the City of Mallorca, between December 
and March, perhaps about January 25th, the feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, whom he resembled in so 
many ways. 

His body rests in the church of St. Francis at Palma. 
It is dark, like all Spanish Gothic churches, but in 
the second chapel at the chancel end, on the left of the 
entrance, the switch of the electric light may easily be 
found and the beautiful Gothic tomb on the wall to 
the right of the altar becomes visible. It dates from the 
middle of the Fifteenth Century, and was carved almost 
entirely at the expense of a devout student of Lull’s 
works, Mestre Joan Lobet. It consists of seven delicately 
carved niches, which, sad to say, are empty, but each 
bracket is supported by a figure representing one of the 
arts of science ; Geometry, Arithmetic, Logic, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Medicine, Astronomy. Above the empty 
spaces are small figures of angels. ‘The sepulchre is on 
the wall above: it is an alabaster urn on which the re- 
cumbent statue of the master rests, lying on the side, 
so that the full face is turned to the spectator. Beneath 
it are three shields, and on a slab beside it a long inscrip- 
tion. The whole monument is the most beautiful 
example of Gothic sculpture in the island. 

It might be interesting if some of Lull’s “ vain songs ” 
had survived, to compare them with his later poems: 
nothing but his allusions to them remain, and probably 
they did not differ essentially from the rest of the poetry 
of the period. It was the fashion to compose verses: 
it had been set by the Swabian line of Sicily ; the Emperor 
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Frederic II, his son Manfredi, King Enzio, were all noted 
versifiers. All these poems much resemble each other, 
there is the usual codex of love, the same generalities, 
the same conceits, phrases, forms, metres; one might 
say, a formula for poetic composition. Lull’s chief 
service in regard to literary form is that which he rendered 
his native language, Catalan, a variety of Provencal 
French, at that time very generally used along the 
Mediterranean coasts, from Murcia to Greece. He 
exercised a definite influence on its formation, doing for 
it what Dante did for his Tuscan, or the poets of the 
Pleiad for French. Most of his books—about z00o— 
were written in this language or translated into it if first 
composed in Arabic or Latin. “He is the popular 
Schoolman, the first who employed the ‘ vulgar 
Romance’ to convey pure ideas and abstractions.” 
I have noted the oriental touches in his prose works ; his 
poetry is in form that of the trouvéres, with their metres 
and rhymes. The effect is monotonous when every 
line of a stanza ends with the same rhyme, but his poems 
are interesting and touching from their sincerity and sad- 
ness, and the political ones, especially those addressed 
to Pope Clement V (beginning—* Senyor en Papa, 
guint Clement’), to cardinals and princes on the eve of 
the Council of Viana, have an ease and lightness which 
must be attributed to his inextinguishable hopefulness. 

He loves play on words; in this connection must be 
mentioned his favourite motto, forestalling Spinoza’s 

“Cause of Itself, whose essence is existence.” In his 

own Catalan—“ En Deu es es es; Pecado es, empero 

no es es.’ “In God Existence is essence; Sin exists, 

but its existence is not its essence.” 


IT 


With the hope that, in Ramén Lull’s own words, 
many more lovers may be brought to love and honour 
his Beloved, kindled by the flame of his devotion, I have 
translated, and now give a selection from, the short daily 
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subjects for meditation of this medizval follower of St. 
Paul, the practical missionary and mystic poet. Though 
the “‘ Book of the Lover and the Beloved ” was inserted 
in the mystic romance of Blanquerna, it is possible that it 
was written during his sojourn at Miramar, 1276-78, 
after the foundation of his College. 

In this book Ramon Lull is more truly a poet than in 
his rhymed works; a mystic in the manner of St. 
Bonaventure and the first disciples of St. Francis. He 
has been called the Spanish Jacopone da Todi, but rather 
he is the trouvére of religion, the jongleur, Ramon the 
Fool as he appears at the papal court in Blanquerna, 
exalting and sanctifying the Provencal reminiscences 
of songs of May, of dawn, of singing birds and orchards, 
and uniting in a strange manner the trouvére Guiraut 


de Bornelh and the saint Hugh de St. Victor. 


THE BOOK OF THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED. 
Begin the Moral Metaphors. 

2. The ways by which the lover seeks his Beloved are 
long and perilous; thronged with considerations, 
sighs and tears, and illuminated with love. 

4. The lover wept and said: How long till darkness 
shall cease in the world, that the ways to hell may 
come to an end? Or the water that by nature 
flows down hill, when will come the time that by 
nature it may spring upwards? And when will 
the innocent be more than the guilty ? Ah! when 
will the lover rejoice that he may die for his Be- 
loved ? Or when will the Beloved see His lover 
languish for His love ? 

6. The lover said to the Beloved: Thou Who fillest 
the sun with splendour, fill my heart with love.— 
Answered the Beloved: Without fullness of love 
thine eyes would not be full of tears, nor wouldst 
thou have come to this place to see Him Who 
loves thee. 

g. Say, lover,—said the Beloved,—wilt thou have 
patience if I double thy sufferings ?—The lover 
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answered :—Yes, Beloved, if Thou dost double 
my love. 

Say, bird that singest! Hast thou placed thyself 
under the protection of my Beloved, that He may 
guard thee from lukewarmness in love and may 
increase love in thee ?—Answered the bird :—And 
who makes me sing, save only the Lord of love, 
who holds indifference to be dishonour to Him ? 
Between fear and hope, love made his hostelry, 
where he lives by memory and dies by forgetfulness, 
when the foundations are on the delights of this 
world. ° 

The lover asked Understanding and Will which 
was nearer to his Beloved; and both ran; and 
Understanding was with his Beloved before Will. 
They said to the lover :—Whither goest thou ?— 
He answered :—I come from my Beloved.—Whence 
comest thou ?—I go to my Beloved.—When wilt 
thou return ?—I shall be with my Beloved.—How 
long wilt thou be with thy Beloved ?—As long 
as my thoughts are in Him. 

The bird was singing in the orchard of the Beloved. 
The lover came and said to the bird :—If we do not 
understand each other by language, we understand 
by love, for in thy song my Beloved is present to 
my eyes. 


. Weeping, the lover sang the songs of his Beloved, 


and said, that swifter is love in the heart of the 
lover than lightning in splendour or thunder to 
the ear; and water in tears is more living than in 
the sea-waves, and a sigh is nearer to love than 
snow to whiteness. 

They asked the lover why his Beloved was glorious ? 
—He answered :—Because He is glory.—They 
asked :—Why was He powerful ?—He answered :— 
Because He is power.—And why is He wise ?— 
Because He is wisdom.—And why is He lovable ?— 
Because He is love. 

The lover rose early and went seeking his Beloved, 
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and found people on the way, whom he asked if 
they had seen his Beloved. They answered :— 
At what time was his Beloved absent from his mental 
eyes [—The lover answered and said :—Even when 
I no longer saw my Beloved in my thoughts He was 
not absent from my bodily eyes, for all things 
visible represent my Beloved to me. 
The keys of the doors of love are golden with 
meditations, desires, sighs and tears; the cord 
of the keys is twined of contrition, devotion and 
satisfaction ; the doorkeeper is justice and mercy. 
The lover knocked at the door of his Beloved with 
the stroke of love and hope. The Beloved heard 
the knocking of His lover with humility, pity, 
patience and charity. Divinity and Humanity 
opened the doors, and the lover went in to see 
his Beloved. 
Nearness and distance are the same between the 
lover and the Beloved; for as water and wine 
mingle, so mingle the loves of the lover and Beloved ; 
and as heat and light their loves are enchained ; 
and as Essence and Being, they agree and are 
identical. 
The lover said to the Beloved :—In Thee is my 
health and my sickness, and the more Thou healest 
me, the more my sickness increases, and the more 
I languish, the more health Thou givest me. The 
Beloved answered :—Thy love is a seal and impress 
whereby thou showest My excellencies to men. 
The lover went through a city, as if he were mad, 
singing of his Beloved, and men asked him if he had 
lost his senses. He answered :—My Beloved has 
taken my will, and I have given Him my under- 
standing; thus nothing remains but memory, 
with which to remember my Beloved. 
They asked the lover :—What are all thy riches ?— 
He answered:—The poverty I endure for my 
Beloved.—And what is thy repose ?—The toil that 
love gives me.—And who is thy physician ?— 
86 
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The confidence I have in my Beloved.—And who 
is thy teacher ?—He answered and said:—The 
explanations that created things give me of my 
Beloved. 

The bird sang on a branch of leaves and flowers, 
and the wind stirred the leaves and brought perfume 
from the flowers. The lover asked the bird what 
was the meaning of the movement of the leaves 
and the fragrance of the flowers. It answered :— 
The leaves in their movement signify obedience, 
and the perfume endurance of misfortune. 

Say, fool! What wouldst thou do if thy Beloved 
ceased to love thee ?—He answered and said that 
he would still love, that he might not die, for not 
to love is death, and love is life. 


. The lover said to his Beloved :—Thou art all, and 


through all, and in all and with all. To Thee 
I would give myself wholly, that I may have all 
Thee, and that Thou mayst have all me.—The 
Beloved answered :—Thou canst not have all Me, 
unless thou art all Mine.—And the lover said :— 
Have all me, and I all Thee—The Beloved 
answered :—What will thy son, thy brother, thy 
father have ?—The lover said:—Thou, Beloved, 
art such an All that Thou canst abound to be 
All to each one who gives himself all to Thee. 
The lover extended and prolonged his thoughts 
on the greatness and eternity of his Beloved, and 
found in them neither beginning nor middle nor 
end. And the Beloved said:—What art thou 
measuring, fool ?—The lover answered:—I am 
measuring less with greater, and sin with perfection, 
and beginning with infinity and eternity, that 
humility, patience, charity, hope may be more 
firmly set in my remembrance. 

The ways of love are long and short, because love 
is clear, pure, fair, true, subtle, simple, strong, 
diligent, shining, abounding in new thoughts 
and ancient memories. 
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77. Love called his lovers and told them to ask what 


8c, 


gifts were most desirable and pleasing to them. 
And they asked Love to dress and adorn them with 
his own garments, that they might be more 
pleasing to the Beloved. 

The lover was seeking his Beloved and met a man 
who was dying without love; and said that it was 
a great pity that a man should die by any kind of 
death without love. And therefore the lover said 
to the man who was dying :—Say, why art thou 
dying without love ?—He answered :—Because | 
have lived without love. 


(Ramon Lull returns to this, his favourite theme of 
the conversion of the infidels, in another meditation, 
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The lover found a man who was dying without love. 
The lover wept for the dishonour done to the Be- 
loved by the death of that man who was dying 
without love. And he asked that man why he was 
dying without love; and the man answered that 
it was because there had been no one to give him 
knowledge of love, or had trained him to be a 
lover. And therefore the lover sighed, weeping, 
and said:—Ah! devotion, when wilt thou be 
greater, that guilt may be less and that my Beloved 
may have many fervent and bold worshippers and 
lovers who do not falter in praising His perfections ? 
The lover said to the Beloved that by many ways 
He came to his heart and was present to his eyes, 
and by many names his lips named Him; but the 
love with which He revived and mortified him 
was but one only. 

They asked the lover whose he was. He answered: 
—Love’s.x—From what art thou ?—From love.— 
Who begat thee ?—Love.—Where wast thou born ? 
In love-—Who nourished thee ?—Love.—By 
what dost thou live ?—By love.—What is thy 
name ?—Love.—Whence camest thou ?—From 
love—Whither goest thou ?—To love.—Where 
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art thou?—In love.—Hast thou anything be- 
side love ?—Yes, sins and wrongs against my 
Beloved.—Is there pardon in thy Beloved ?— 
The lover said that in his Beloved there was mercy 
and justice, and therefore he dwelt between fear 
and hope. 

101. They asked the lover what sign his Beloved bore on 
His banner. He answered that the sign was a dead 
man. ‘They asked him why He bore such a sign. 
He answered :—Because He died and was crucified, 
and therefore they who declare themselves His 
lovers must follow His footprints. 

(A very interesting word is used in the above medi- 
tation, “‘ esclau,” translated “ footprints,” but there is 
more in it than the translation expresses. In the valleys 
of Béarn the “‘ esclau ” is one who follows the footsteps 
of another, and is said to follow the “ mails”; in 
Provengal, ‘‘claus,”’ marked by the shepherd’s staff 
beside his footprints.) 

123. Love illuminated the cloud that had fallen between 
the lover and the Beloved, and made it as shining 
and resplendent as the moon in the night and the 
star in the dawn and the sun in the day and the 
understanding in the will; and across that shining 
cloud the lover and the Beloved spoke to each 
other. 

127. Ah! Understanding, Will! Bark and awaken the 
great Dogs who sleep, forgetting my Beloved! 
Ah eyes! Weep. Ah heart! Sigh. Ah Mem- 
ory! Remember the dishonour done to my 
Beloved by those whom He has so honoured. 

(This alludes to the Dominicans from whom he could 
get no hearing as the “ great dogs” who sleep, the 


“Domini Canes,” “Dogs of the Lord.” Those who 
have visited Santa Maria Novella at Florence will 
remember the fresco in which the Dominicans figure 
as black and white dogs, who are biting and tearing the 
heretics. The colours are taken from their black and 


white habits.) 
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The loves of the lover and the Beloved were twined 
with memory, understanding, will; that the lover 
and the Beloved might not be parted; and the 
cord with which the two loves were bound together 
was of thoughts, sufferings, sighs and tears. 

Say, fool! Wherein is thy will strongest, in loving 
or in hating ?—He answered, that it was in loving, 
for he hated that he might love. 

Say, lover! In what is thy understanding most 
exercised, in understanding truth or falsehood ?— 
He answered :—In understanding truth.—Why ?— 
For I would understand falsehood that I may better 
understand truth. 

Love is fervour of boldness and fear; and love is 
will to desire his Beloved as the final goal ; and love 
is that which kills the lover when he hears the 
beauty of his Beloved sung; and love is that in 
which is my death and to which my will is riveted 
for ever. 

The lover said :—If you, lovers, want fire, come to 
my heart and kindle your lanterns; and if you 
want water, come to my eyes whence tears are 
flowing ; and if you want thoughts of love, come 
and take them from my meditations. 

The lover so loved his Beloved that he believed all 
that He said; and he so desired to understand 
Him, that he endeavoured to understand all that 
he heard Him say by necessary reasons. And 
thus the love of the lover was between belief and 
intelligence. 

Say, fool! Which dost thou love most, the mercy 
of thy Beloved, or His justice ?—He answered that 
he was so obliged to love and fear justice, that in his 
will there must be no inclination to love anything 
above the justice of his Beloved. 

Say, fool! Why must thou have such great love ? 
—He answered :—Because long and perilous is the 
voyage on which I go to seek my Beloved: I have 
a great burden to bear while seeking Him, and I 
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must go rapidly. All these things cannot be 
accomplished without great love. 

The lover met his Beloved, and saw Him to be 
very noble and powerful and worthy of all honour ; 
and he told Him that he marvelled greatly that 
men should so little love, know and honour Him, 
since He was so worthy of all. And the Beloved 
answered him, saying that He had had great dis- 
appointment in having created man to know, love 
and honour Him; that out of a thousand men, 
only one hundred feared and loved Him; and out 
of those hundred, ninety feared Him lest He should 
give them pain, and ten loved Him that He might 
give them glory, and there was hardly anyone who 
loved Him for His goodness and nobility. When 
the lover heard these words, he wept greatly for the 
dishonour done to his Beloved, and said :—Beloved, 
Who hast given so much to man and hast so hon- 
oured him! Why has man so forgotten Thee? 
The lover praised his Beloved and said that He had 
died, and that He is in all place and outside all 
place, where man cannot reach Him. So when 
they asked the lover where his Beloved was, he 
answered :—He Is, but none knows where :—and 
yet he knew that his Beloved is in his remembrance. 
Love gave himself to whom he would, and because 
he did not give himself to many men, and did not 
cause the lovers to love fervently, having liberty 
to do so, therefore the lover complained of Love, 
and accused Love to the Beloved. But Love 
justified himself by saying that he was not against 
free-will, for he desired great merit and great 
glory for his lovers. 

The Will of the lover willed to press onwards and 
upwards that he might greatly love his Beloved, 
and commanded the Understanding to press on- 
wards with all his might, and the Tiddecedin 
commanded the Memory, and all III pressed on- 
wards to contemplate the Beloved in His excellency. 
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The Beloved is very high above love, and the lover 
is very low below love; and love, who is in the 
middle, draws down the Beloved to the lover, and 
exalts the lover to the Beloved. And from the 
abasement and exaltation lives and has his begin- 
ning the love by which the lover suffers and the 
Beloved is served. 

On the right hand of love is the Beloved, and the 
lover is on the left; therefore, without passing 
through love, the lover cannot come to his Beloved. 
Say, fool! What did thy Beloved do before the 
world was ?—He answered :—My Beloved loved; 
and He loved because love agrees with His Being, by 
the different properties, eternal, personal, and 
infinite, of the Lover, Love, and the Beloved. 

The lover followed the unity of his Beloved through 
His diversity, and this plurality only revealed to him 
One Essence without discontinuity, in spite of 
the diversity. 

The lover meditated on death, and was afraid, 
until he remembered the City of his Beloved, of 
which Death and Love are the gates and entrance. 
The lover regarded himself as a mirror in which 
he might see his Beloved; and he regarded his 
Beloved as a mirror whereby he might have know- 
ledge of himself. And it is a question, to which 
of the two mirrors his understanding was nearest. 
Anxious and tearful the lover went to seek his 
Beloved by ways of sense and highways of intellect. 
And it is a question, into which of these two roads 
he entered first while he sought his Beloved, or in 
which the Beloved showed Himself most clearly 


to the lover. 
AGNES GRANT. 


























FASCISM AND 
THECATHOLIC CHURCH 


ASCISM may be described unhesitatingly as a return 

to the ancient Latin tradition. ‘This was clearly 
implied by Mussolini in his inaugural address delivered 
on November 6th, 1921, before the handful of deputies 
constituting the newly formed Partito Nazionale Fas- 
cista: “* The Nation is not merely the sum-total of 
living individuals, still less the instrument of parties for 
their own ends, but an organism comprising the unlimited 
series of generations of which individuals are merely 
transient elements ; it is the supreme synthesis of all the 
material and non-material values of the race.” Again: 
“The State is the legal incarnation of the Nation. 
Political institutions are efficient only in so far as national 
values find in them expression and protection.” 

Now the essence of the Latin tradition, which contains 
everything truly Italian and from which Italy cannot 
escape, centres round the idea of Universality : a universal 
Empire, a universal Church, a universal and synthetic 
philosophy harmonizing objectivism and conceptualism. 
This tradition was smothered by the forces which arose 
out of the too quickly flowering Renaissance. It was - 
kept alive chiefly by the Church. But material progress 
passed into the hands of those who had cut themselves 
free of it. The two nations, Italy and Spain, nearest to the 
heart of the old tradition, declined ininfluence. An illumi- 
nating essay might be written on the causes of this decline 
which, more than to any physical exhaustion, appears to 
be due to the difficulty experienced by these nations 
too deeply attached to the ancient tradition to be able 
lightheartedly to leave it, of assimilating what was good 
in the new world, which empirical Science was in process 
of opening out, without corrupting what was to them 
more dear than material progress. For Science and the 
new Philosophies appeared for a long time to be able to 
resolve all questions, but in a sense contrary to the teach- 
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ings of the Church. Faith itself could answer that in the 
long run, when Science had progressed sufficiently far, 
the truth of the doctrines of the Church would beshown 
to be unassailable ; and that the various forms of heresy, 
philosophical and religious, would end by devouring 
themselves. Nevertheless most common men who dab- 
bled in the new methods felt the risk of losing their 
Faith. The Church, aware of this danger, initiated the 
Counter-Reformation, a kind of defensive-offensive ; 
and in particular the genius of St. Ignatius created the 
Army of Jesus, a disciplined body which, armed with the 
weapons of modern science and modern methods, was not 
afraid to engage the enemies of ‘Tradition on their own 
ground. But the masses of the Faithful found themselves, 
as it were, in a beleaguered city, precluded from sharing 
to any advantage in the material progress of the world 
outside; and there they were destined to remain, 
until the new heresies had worked out their strength 
and had been abandoned by Science. 

As an impressionist picture, this in effect illustrates both 
the facts of the case and their sequel. ‘The two currents 
of philosophy initiated at the Renaissance: Materialism, 
on the one hand, founded solely on the discoveries of 
Science (objectivism); Idealism, on the other, founded 
solely on the subjective Idea (conceptualism), have run 
their course, and the time has come for a new synthesis. 
To materialism which affirms that all is matter, to Ideal- 
ism which affirms that all is thought, the answer is now 
felt to be due that both matter and thought are derived 
from a third basic element which transcends them both. 
Science, too, in all its branches, if it does not always con- 
firm the teachings of the Church, has come to acknow- 
ledge that what the Church teaches is not incompatible 
with anything that Science has shown to betrue. So (to 
return to our metaphor) the siege is now raised ; and it is 
to those nations who, through the practice of the Church, 
have been enabled to keep intact the ancient traditions 
and the ancient stamp of mind, who are inevitably 
destined to provide for the world—utilizing the marvellous 
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knowledge accumulated by science in the interval—a 
new philosophic synthesis and with it—for Political 
Science hangs upon Philosophy—a new political order, 
founded upon the ancient traditions but adapted to 
modern conditions. 

Fascism is acutely conscious that this constitutes Italy’s 
historic rdle. But Italy had first to be created as a united 
modern State, before she could stand collectively for any- 
thing at all. 

The rejuvenation of Italy began with a consciousness 
of vitality. ‘The next phase was a consciousness that 
whatever Italy might stand for, the immediate aim must 
be Unity. Unity at all costs; and she paid heavily 
for it. ‘This phase was entered upon in the generation 
following the climax of power of the forces arrayed 
against the ancient tradition. The reformed Churches 
had lost their original vitality, because the process 
initiated by the Reform could not stop at a compromise. 
The culmination of the movement, of which the Reforma- 
tion was both a cause and an effect, was Rationalism. 
In Philosophy its logical limits were reached by Kant; 
its political apotheosis was the French Revolution. So 
the new Italy was born in the Castle of the wicked 
Uncle; and for some years her progress was inevitably 
coloured by her environment. She could not hope in 
the circumstances to find her true self until she had reached 
an age of discretion. Because the Papacy as a temporal 
Power stood in the way of Italian Unity (despite the efforts 
of Gioberti and others to bring the two ideas into line) ; 
because Democracy and Liberalism were forces under- 
mining the vested interests of the actual rulers of the 
country opposed to Italian Unity, so the anti-religious 
rationalism in vogue and the ideological democratic 
doctrines of the French Revolution infected her body 
politic. 

After Unity had been accomplished, however, when 
time began to heal the asperities of inevitable con- 
flicts, when Democracy and Liberalism were seen to 
be disintegrating forces, leading to a reversal of the real 
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achievement of the French Revolution, the overthrow 
of class privilege—in other words, to the opposite rule 
of the proletarian class—the true Italian tradition began 
to reassert itself; and after the achievement of a sound 
measure of economic development and of security by the 
overthrow of the Austrian Empire, the significance of 
the true Italian tradition burst into consciousness in the 
shape of Fascism. 

The last generation may be regarded as a period of 
travail, during which the anti-religious and democratic 
influences dominating in Italy through the accidents of 
history, and because they served certain practical ends 
had (to use a useful expression) to be liquidated. ‘To 
superficial observers it was a disappointing period—one 
of bad taste, rhetoric, weakness and moral instability. 
But these are the usual accompaniments to the life of a 
growing and robust infant, possessing marked hereditary 
characteristics but nurtured in a strange environment. 
The significance of the period, however, was its being the 
very end of a chapter. It signalized the spending of 
Science as an anti-religious force, the spending cf Demo- 
cracy as a panacea of social ills, the spending in the domain 
of Philosophy of the Idealistic successors of Kant. The 
World War seemed to have descended like a judgment on 
a world spiritually bankrupt. ‘The wheel of the great 
reform has turned full round. A new chapter is now 
opened. Its heading is “ Fascism—The Return of the 
Ancient Latin Tradition.” 

Fascism is a Revolution and, like all Revolutions, its 
success means that those who stand outside it must go to 
the wall. Unlike most Revolutions it has been practically 
a bloodless one. It was the youth of Italy who fought 
the war who made the Revolution, and its success is due 
to the fact that it indeed interprets the “ national values.” 
The Revolutionaries were fortunate, moreover, in finding 
in Mussolini a leader of exceptional ability and energy ; 
and in the King a patriot of consummate good sense. But 
Mussolini or no Mussolini, the movement represented by 
Fascism was bound sooner or later to come to a head in 
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Italy, or Italy would have gone under, a thing unthinkable, 
given the extraordinary vitality of the nation. As it is, 
it is the various international, anti-national, anti-tradi- 
tional forces at work in Italy that have gone under, namely, 
Freemasonry, Christian Democracy and Socialism. These 
are now beyond the pale and can have no more status 
in Italy. If they are to be tolerated at all, it will be on 
sufferance. Fascism exalts again the old principle that 
a State which stands for a definite order of ideas cannot 
tolerate those who could overthrow its very foundations. 
Hence, Liberty is not a right (except in a meaningless 
abstract sense), but a means to rally to the service of the 
State all the most vital forces of the nation. Again, 
the degree of liberty to be accorded must accordingly 
depend on circumstances, which will vary with the degree 
of education and sense of responsibility of citizens and 
with the degree of safety in which the State and the 
ideas for which it stands find themselves. ‘The vote is not 
a symbol of free citizenship, but a convenient mechanical 
device for fashioning an organ of government which has, 
and may prove to have more, its uses. Sovereignty does 
not lie with the people. The people is an abstract 
entity. Nobody can tell where it begins and where 
it ends. Sovereignty lies with God, and in matters 
temporal God delegates His Sovereignty to the State, 
that is, the Government, the ideal form of which 
is a universal, Republican (e.g., non-dynastic) Empire, 
on the one hand, and a Hierarchy of Authority 
(e.g., an Aristocracy in the true sense of the word) 
on the other, broadly based for moral reasons as 
well as for reasons of expediency upon the mass of 
the people, but culminating in a supreme temporal 
office. Different forms of government, however, suit 
different circumstances. In temporal affairs not always 
is it possible to adhere strictly to the ideal form. But 
only those Governments are good which serve God’s 

purpose efficiently. Sovereignty is withdrawn auto- 
matically from any Government failing in this primary 
duty, and the allegiance of its subjects is dissolved. God’s 
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purpose, moreover, is explained by the Catholic Church 
to which is delegated God’s Sov ereignty in matters 
spiritual: and the Catholic Church is a perfect society 
because it knows no superior and because it furnishes 
an example in practice of the ideal form of government 
according to the Latin tradition. Thus, Empire and 
Church are two parallel institutions, each having an 
independent function which need never conflict, as 
long as the temporal power is faithful to its duties. 
Such are the thoughts which are now agitating Italy. 
This is the sense in which Mussolini is gently but firmly 
educating his party and the various national parties 
which have rallied around him and Fascism. These, 
indeed, are the ideas which lie at the heart of Fascism. 

Mussolini’s problem is one of time and circumstance. 
A right step forward at the wrong moment might throw 
the movement back a generation. Fascism is strong, 
but it is still young and in course of maturing. We are 
still in the age of transition; and it is an age in which 
faith is still weak. A large number of educated Italians, 
though often passionately protesting to be Catholic, 
are nevertheless unpractising. The evil legacy of the 
past is not shaken off ina day. Where the Faith is stron- 
ger, Mussolini is often accused of not going fast enough. 
These zealots are impatient. They forget the mass is 
not yet leavened. Powerful enemies lurk for an oppor- 
tunity to check or wreck the work of progress. But 
Mussolini knows the Italian people. If he errs as a 
tactician, he errs, as it should be, on the side of moderation 
towards his enemies and in caution on the path by which 
he leads his people back unto their origins. He typifies 
the movement in its blend of Idealism and Realism. 
This also is as it should be. Realism only became 
divorced from Idealism when philosophic speculation 
divided into objectivism and conceptualism, when in 
practical affairs the materialists made a monopoly of 
Realism and the unpractical idealogues of Idealism in the 
abstract. 

The attitude of Fascism towards the Catholic Church 
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falls accordingly into this order of ideas. Mussolini 
has laid it down that to have good Italians, Italians must 
be good Catholics. Fascism cannot be divorced from 
Catholicism. The teaching of the Catholic religion has 
been restored in the schools. The stipends of the clergy 
have been raised. ‘The clergy have been freed, except 
under special conditions, from military service. Religion 
has been reinstated to a place of honour in State func- 
tions. Religious processions, as in the good old days, 
go unmolested through the streets amid a reverent popu- 
lace. Freemasonry, a greater enemy of the Catholic 
Church than Socialism, has been declared incompatible 
with Fascism. ‘Thus the position of the Catholic Church 
as the established Church of the State has been repeatedly 
emphasized. Other measures in the same sense, relating 
to the property of the Religious Orders and kindred subjects 
representing extremely complicated questions, are under 
sympathetic examination. Itis truecertain acts of violence 
done by Fascists against priests and Catholic institutions 
have occurred, and there have been moments when 
Mussolini was not able to deal as strongly with the 
offenders as he would have liked. In times of revolution 
there are inevitably turbulent elements, composed of hot- 
headed zealots or else of unscrupulous opportunists, whom 
it is difficult to control when the unity of the revolu- 
tionary forces has to be maintained at all costs. But 
it must be remembered that these acts of violence were 
not directed against priests and Catholic institutions as 
such, but against the Catholic Popular Party, accused— 
and not without justification—of having degenerated, 
since it was abandoned by its national right wing, into 
a body representing the views of International Christian 
Democracy. This fact does not excuse the violences, 
but it explains them. The Vatican meanwhile has 
displayed its customary sagacity. It has restored the 
damaged property as a protest against violence, but has 
repudiated the party politician priest and the persons 
who would make of purely religious institutions Party 
headquarters. Nothing is done to hamper Fascism ; 
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for the Secretariat of State are well aware of what is 
occurring, of the fruit which the movement appears to be 
maturing. But only time will show how soon these 
events will lead to an understanding between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal. Many are saying that the time is 
ripe for aconference. Others declare that Fascism must 
proceed a long way first. It is true a solution is ardently 
desired by Mussolini; and doubtless the Vatican would 
be glad to see ended the present anomalous situation. 
The important point to grasp, however, is that Italy now 
desires—and without equivocation—the Church to be 
free and unrestricted in its spiritual activities and would 
like to see removed any suspicion that the Pope is or might 
become a prisoner in the grasp of the Italian State. Only 
thus, it is recognized, can the Papacy exercise its maxi- 
mui influence throughout the world, and only thus can 
Italy co-operate with the Papacy without damaging the 
cause she would espouse. 

Fascism has come to realize that on religion the inmost 
and deepest life of a nation rests; and it seeks to make of 
Italy a Community of the Faithful, a Holy Empire, 
designed to gather in the course of centuries all men into 
its bosom. ‘This is the new Italy’s project of Empire. 
Such a vital and prolific nation as Italy is destined gradually 
to expand. No one presupposes that the present balance 
of powers is a fixed condition. But Italy, in her blend of 
idealism and realism, has no use for mushroom Empires 
of the type of Alexander and Napoleon, or as dreamed of 
by the Germany of the Hohenzollerns. ‘The Empires 
which endure and bring permanent blessings to the world 
are, like the Roman Empire, the fruit of generations of 
patient labour in which the interests of the world at 
large are step by step reconciled with those of the Empire 
builders. The political idealism of Italy may be described 
as teleological. The Ideal is a beacon, towards which 
man, despite the vicissitudes imposed by time and cir- 
cumstances, should be constantly drawn in ceaseless 
effort and passionate longing. It is God’s purpose that 
mankind be engaged upon earth in a ceaseless mission; 
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and it is in this spirit that the new Italy, in proportion 
as she is being moulded by the forces which every day 
grow stronger and clearer in the ranks of the Fascist 
Party, is now confronting her destiny. 


JAMES BARNES. 
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“* JN the course of my life,” says Dom Bede Camn, 
in the preface to his Pilgrim Paths in Latin Lands 
(Macdonald and Evans), “I have been fortunate enough 
to visit many holy places, some of which are but little 
known to the ordinary traveller.” In this handsome 
volume he has endeavoured, not without success, to make 
his readers share in the enjoyment which he has experi- 
enced ; and he has been ably seconded in his efforts by 
excellent drawings by Mr. Joseph Pike and by numerous 
reproductions from photographs of the places visited. 
The book begins with descriptions of Subiaco and Monte 
Cassino which between them occupy about a third of the 
work; a more recent testimony to Benedictine zeal is 
given in the account of the great Abbey of Maredsous— 
a place endeared to the author, as “it was here he 
received the priceless gift of faith and here, too, that he 
received the holy habit of St. Benedict in the year 1890.” 
There are interesting accounts of visits to Gallinaro 
and Santo Padre, villages of the diocese of Aquino, and 
of the remarkable local devotion to two saints traditionally 
alleged to be of English origin, although they find no 
place in Alban Butler, and the Catholic Encyclopedia 
makes no mention of them. According to the legend, 
St. Gerard of Gallinaro and St. Fulk (from whom Santo 
Padre takes its name), with two other saints venerated in 
the same district, were among the earliest converts of 
St. Augustine; St. Gerard (fide the published Life) was 
born in 586 at “ Silions,” described as a town in Kent, 
near the seaside. ‘The four grew up in virtue and wisdom, 
and in 628 went on pilgrimage to the holy places. St. 
Gerard and St. Fulk died near Gallinaro of fever, caught 
in their ministrations to the people. During a visitation of 
the plague in 665, the attention of the people was drawn 
to the saints by miracles worked at their tombs; they 
were raised to the altar, and Dom Bede, while regretfully 
regarding the legend as unhistorical, gives a detailed 
description of the local devotion to them. 
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Although the contents of the volume, as the title would 
imply, are mainly topographical, Dom Bede’s *“ pilgrim 
paths ” have led him to much that is of bicgraphical 
interest, drawn from authentic sources. English readers 
will be interested in the account of Thomas Euster, a 
lay brother of the small Order of the Clerks Regular of 
the Mother of God, translated by Dom Bede from the 
archives of the Congregation at Lucca. Thomas, who 
died in 1713, was born in London and entered upon a 
mercantile career; this brought him to Leghorn, whence 
he went to Lucca, and joined the Congregation of which 
he became so great aspiritualornament. He had a great 
devotion to his patron, St. Thomas of Canterbury. of 
one of whose hair-shirts the Congregation had obtained a 

ortion from the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris; the 
shirt had been presented to the Canons as a parting gift 
by the Saint himself, when he stayed at the Abbey shortly 
before his martyrdom. ‘Throv igh the pious zeal of Dom 
Bede, and with the consent of the Archbishop of Lucca, 
halt of this relic was given by the Clerks to Erdington, 

‘a place that is only a few miles from the Cathedral of 
Lichfield, where up to the Reformation a hair-shirt of 
St. Thomas was venerated by the faithful.” 

Even more interesting is the account of the visit to the 
Carmelite nuns at Ronciglione near Vite-bo, whose 
convent, through the generosity of English Cath: lics, 
Dom Bede had been instrumental in he ing back from 
the local municipality to whom it had been handed over 
by the Italian Government: as a benefactor of the 
convent the author obtained permission to enter the 
enclosure. In this convent two English ‘adies—Lady 
Louisa Hartwell and her daughter—made their home in 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century, and Dom Bede 
has compiled from the convent archives and from con- 
temporary letters what he rightly desc ribes as the ‘‘ history 
of two most remarkable conversions.” ‘The account is 
too long to summarize here: its most striking feature 
is the autobiographical narrative written by the daughter 
three years after her conversion, which occurred in 
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1832. This was accompanied by that of her mother, 
who having—at the request of her daughter, then thought 
to be dying, who wished to be received into the Church— 
sent for Bishop Gradwell, Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
District, was so impressed by the instruction he gave, 
that when he came again she said, ‘*‘ My Lord, instruct 
me too, I beseech you, at once: I have resolved to be- 
come a Catholic !” 

She said she felt as if a veil had suddenly fallen from before 
her eyes, and that she did not even remember the Protestant 


doctrines, but believed wholly and entirely all the dogmas 
of the Catholic faith and was ready at that moment to embrace 


it. 


It would, we think, have been well if Dom Bede had 
indicated which of the chapters had been previously 
published, with the names and dates of the periodicals 
in which they appeared. At times he is a little prolix, 
and there is a tendency to “‘ gush ” of which, we judgefrom 
his Preface, he is not altogether unaware. But he has 
given us a volume of more than ordinary interest, in- 
creased by the introduction of the personal note. 


J. B. 


LL the stories in Mystic Voices (Burns, Oates and 

Washbourne) are interesting reading. It is, we think, 
to the influence of Father Benson’s work that we should 
ascribe the somewhat unusual life of the priest who is the 
hero of these stories. It may seem strange that, in a 
country where the need for priests is so urgent, a priest 
so devout as “ Father Pater” should feel it right to live 
on at his country seat—only taking an occasional part in 
the normal work of the Catholic clergy. The squire- 
priest had already been the hero of The Light Invisible, 
and is the author’s most evident influence from that 
work. But The Light Invisible was written when Benson 
was still an Anglican, and his hero’s denomination was 
deliberately left undecided between Anglicanism and the 
Catholic Church. And there are so many Anglican 
clergy that a conscientious clergyman might well feel 
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justified in a retirement from active work, not so justifi- 
able for a member of the comparatively small body of 
Catholic priests. 

While all the stories make pleasant reading, their merit 
is very unequal. Some, eg. ‘The Warnings” and 
“The Persecution Chalice,” deal with psychical pheno- 
mena of a type apparently well established, but not 
specifically religious. They are not mystical. This 
is indeed pointed out by the author whose hero passes 
upon these psychic gifts the eminently wise judgment, 
that “it does not follow that what I hear is of particular 
importance, any more than the possession of long sight 
by one man would render a thing important, because 
he could see it, while it was beyond the range of his 
companions’ vision.” ‘The sentence with an admirable 
clearness and decision sets their true value on the 
phenomena investigated by psychical research. ‘T'wo 
others, “The Astrologer’s Legacy” and “A Porta 
Inferi,” are concerned with diabolic phenomena. The 
latter is merely Raupert-Benson, the former is very well 
told. But the subject is as unhealthy as it is obscure. 
The present reviewer, at least, could have wished the 
stories absent. On the other hand, there are stories 
which are in the strict sense mystical, and which, if not 
literally true, convey spiritual truth of the highest and 
most valuable kind. ‘These are ‘* Of Such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” “ ‘The Scapegoat,” “‘ The Watchman ” and 
“The Communion of Saints.” If the influence of Benson 
is still present, it is not the more superficial Benson fascin- 
ated by the occult, but the deeper and truer Benson, who 
expounds as the very centre of religion and life a personal 
communion with God and surrender to His will which is 
the substance of Christian spirituality. Of these four 
stories, “ The Scapegoat”? and “ The Communion of 
Saints ” are marked by a striking originality of thought, 
and “ The Watchman” does not fall behind them for 
depth or beauty. And precisely at this moment, when 
the question of Christian reunion is before our minds, “ The 
Scapegoat,” and even more “The Communion of 
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Saints,” offer us most timely considerations on the matter, 
as consoling as they are profound. 

Implicitly in the former story, in the latter explicitly, 
the author shows that if external reunion among Christians 
is impossible while they hold conflicting beliefs as divinely 
revealed, for no honest man can barter principle for peace, 
there remains a deeper union which external differences 
cannot touch, the communion of “ saints ”’ in charity. 
Therefore, side by side with portraits of Catholic sanctity, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven” and “ The Watchman,” 
the author places the story of the Protestant boy who by 
his heroic fulfilment of the law of charity—in that supreme 
love which “ lays down life” for a brother—is brought 
into a state of high union with God, while remaining to 
the end outside the visible church. And in ‘* The Com- 
munion of Saints” this consoling doctrine of the unity, 
not only of all Christians but of all men who love God as 
members of the soul of the Church, and of the consequent 
possibility of the highest mystical union even fora heathen, 
is presented as a ground of hope that prayer—the one 
religious truth and practice common to all—may not only 
be a present bond of inner unity, but a means by which 
the inner unity may be completed by an inner spirit. 


E. J. W. 


HE Rev. L. E. Binns, B.D., chose the subject of 

Erasmus the Reformer (Methuen) for his Hulsean 
Lectures, 1921-22. ‘The scope of the Hulsean Lectures, 
which was originally confined to the exposition of obscure 
passages of Scripture and to the proof of the excellence 
of Christianity, has been, in recent years, very much 
enlarged, and the lecturer has availed himself of this 
freedom to take a very comprehensive view of his subject. 
Unfortunately, many of his reflections concern our own 
age and country considerably more than the Europe of 
the Sixteenth Century. He divides his lectures into four 
sections: 1. The Times of Erasmus. 2. Reformation by 
Revolution, that is Luther and the many sects which 
sprang indirectly from him. 3. Reformation by Amena- 
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ment, which was the hope and the disappointment of 
Erasmus. 4. Lhe Lesson from Erasmus. 

The author is clearly right when he insists on the fact 
that there was no necessary hostility between the human- 
istic ideas of the Renaissance and the authorities of the 
Church. Popes and prelates were favourable, and hostil- 
ity came from individual theologians, some eminent, but 
the majority obscure, nor did these enemies of Erasmus 
receive any encouragement from the Holy See. It was 
the spirit of inquiry and criticism, combined with an 
increase in the consciousness of nationality, which pro- 
duced the revolt in Germany and, later, in England. 
All the reformed bodies, however much they may have 
differed subsequently, had their common origin in 
Luther. 

The pure humanism—neo-paganism, if the term be 
preferred—of the Florentine and Roman Academies 
caused no trouble: it was the growing nationalism of the 
German people, the feeling that they were, spiritually, 
controlled by an Italian potentate, which gave Luther 
his chance and, fortuitously, this sentiment of revolt was 
stimulated by the abuse of indulgences as expounded 
by the Elector of Mainz and Tetzel. 

Again, the secularization of the Papacy, qua state, was 
a fact and the crowd of officials who were interested in 
maintaining the system rendered reform in finance and 
discipline a difficult matter, as Adrian VI experienced ; 
but the author exaggerates when he says that dispensations 
and pardons for almost any conceivable crime could be 
bought at a fixed price. ‘There is confusion of thought 
here. Dispensations were never given for committing 
a sin. Clement VII preferred to run the risk of losing 
England, and he did lose it, rather than dispense Henry 
VIII from his marriage on the ground of nullity. In the 
case of a person who committed any crime, he could be 
admitted to penance and absolved on showing proofs of 
the probability of his penitence, as he can be at the 
present time: but if Mr. Binns is really thinking of indul- 
gences, as I believe, then there were considerable abuses 
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in the practice, not in the doctrine. The interesting but, 
for Catholics, necessary fact is that no Pope, not even 
Alexander VI, erred on any doctrinal matter; as tem- 
poral sovereigns and as individuals he and they were 
plainly in the wrong on many occasions. 

Mr. Binns’ remarks on Luther are judicious. He was 
no theologian and no scholar, he was a brave man, and his 
act at Worms will always rank high in the records of 
courage, but his intolerable self-sufficiency was his ruin 
and his course was a downfall. He first rejected the 
Pope, then the authority of Councils,* finally, he rejected 
all authority but the Scriptures, and even those had to be 
forced into harmony with his theories of grace and the 
enslaved will. It was in respect of the freedom of the will 
that Erasmus delivered his most fatal blow at Luther’s 
system. The system which survived as Lutheranism was 
rather the work of Melanchthon, and some of Luther’s 
most characteristic and, indeed, extravagant tenets no 
longer figure there. 

Erasmus particularly dreaded the danger to humane 
letters from the Reformation and not without reason: 
learning declined in those parts of Germany and elsewhere 
where the Reformers flourished, and from Edward VI 
the Universities in England became almost deserted. 
The famous scholar also said that he never knew anyone 
who followed the reformed views who did not greatly 
deteriorate in character. 

Mr. Binns very truly observes that all Erasmus’s 
influence lay in his pen, for his lectures affected only a 
limited audience and had no far-reaching results. It is 
pleasant, too, to see that he does not hesitate to say that 
Erasmus was always Catholic and accepted the Papal 

claims. Perhaps the lecturer somewhat neglects to point 
out that much of Erasmus’s levity and, at times, what we 
should regard as questionable jests about sacred matters 
were permissible not only according to the spirit of the 


* It was his rejection of Councils which decided the Emperor to hear 
no more. Inspite of Pius II’s Execrabilis, it was still permissible to doubt 
whether infallibility lay in the Pope or in a mixture of Pope and Council. 
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times but because there existed a great borderland; the 
line between what is de fide and what is not was not, 
before the Council of Trent, the hard line to which we 
are accustomed. Moreover, Colet and Sir T. More, 
to mention no others, were wholly Erasmian and, indeed, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s went much further than Erasmus 
in his criticisms of certain things, especially pilgrimages. 
Blessed ‘Thomas More actually enjoyed some squibs 
which Erasmus resented. Erasmus always insisted on the 
value of St. ‘Thomas Aquinas and the eminent scholastics 
in his editions of andcomments on the Fathers, an attitude 
inconceivable to Colet. Erasmus became more conserva- 
tive as the iconoclasm of the reformers increased. 

If the spirit of inquiry and the pursuit of learning in the 
Netherlands and Germany were more informed with edu- 
cational aims and theological interests than in Southern 
Europe, Erasmus showed some of the spirit of his Northern 
land; but he was certainly more at home in Italian 
circles and in sympathy seems to have belonged to any 
country rather than his native Holland. He was typi- 
cal of the Renaissance in his horror of the interference 
of our friend, the man in the street, in matters of contro- 
versy which ought to be left for the decision of the cul- 
tured, and had no sort of regard for public opinion and 
mere majorities. Clear thinking and intellectual honesty 
were the qualities most desired by Erasmus and, perhaps, 
in every age they are the most needful. His influence 
was greater after his death, and the numerous reforms in 
which he believed, and many of which he had recom- 
mended to Popes and Cardinals, were embodied, substan- 
tially, in several of the disciplinary decrees of Trent. 
His lifelong pacificism is very modern and at his date was 
remarkably in advance of current notions. He still lives, 
but for reasons which Mr. Binns has pointed out will never 
be popular ; but where learning and moderation flourish 
there will be the Erasmians. 

One thing Erasmus would certainly not have approved, 
whatever Mr. Binns or Dr. Headlam may imagine, and 
that is the practical working out of the English Reformation 
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which only differed in its insularity and want of logic from 
the German, which Erasmus particularly disliked. ‘The 
lecturer never minimizes Erasmus’s Catholicity and speaks 
of his end which was pitifully alien to his soul, as well as 
of the desire which possessed the dying scholar to escape 
from Basel. It is, therefore, all the stranger that he should 
think it more fitting that Erasmus should have been laid 
to rest in a Protestant church than surrounded by the ecclesi- 
astical pomps and splendours of his own communion. Splendid 
or not, we cannot help thinking that in every way Erasmus 
would have been more fittingly buried with the rites of 
the Church of which he was an obedient son. 

With the exception of a few passages which we have 
noticed and a few of the notes which show a somewhat 
anti-Catholic bias, there is nothing but praise to be given 
to these four lectures which, if they do not throw any new 
light on their subject, give in a pleasant and suggestive 
form the main points of Erasmus’s work and character 
with a picture of the time in which he lived. This 
picture might, perhaps, have been more highly coloured 
and more vigorous. A clear understanding of that 
period with its sharp contrasts of culture and boorishness, 
its refinement and its ferocity, its treachery and its 
heroism, its greed and its lavishness, its comparative 
virtues and its superlative vices,* in a word, its immense 
dissimilarity from our vulgar age, is absolutely vital to 
all who would appreciate the nature of Erasmus or, in- 


deed, that of any great figure of the Sixteenth Century. 
M. W. 


ATHER JOHN POLLEN, S.J., and his publishers 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne) have rendered a 
great service to the Catholic public by this handsome 
edition of Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Musstonary 
Priests which had become practically unattainable. It 
would be a work of supererogation to praise a book 
which for so long has been a classic ; but at this moment 
when the story of the martyrs looms so large, on account 
* Mr. E. Armstrong’s delightful expression. 
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of their process before the Apostolic court, it may, 

erhaps, not be unbecoming to say that the more one 
studies the Memoirs the more convinced one becomes of 
their value as an historical document. Challoner wrote 
with first-hand authorities before him, and in the use of 
his authorities he was as punctilious as Lingard. It is 
known that the bishop’s work is regarded as a high 
authority in Rome, and its position is deserved: one 
only wishes that the same high standard was reached in 
every publication professing to be hagiological history, 
even when written merely for edification. 

As Father Pollen points out in his Introduction, nearly 
two hundred years have passed since the Memoirs were 
first published, and much fresh material is now available. 
Our public records have been thrown open and on the 
Continent there is much material which was not available 
to Bishop Challoner, notably the archives of Rome and 
Spain and the records of some English Catholic institu- 
tions. Much of this, even now, has not been made 
generally available. Possibly if the archives of our old 
Catholic houses were carefully examined by competent 
workers, material of great value would be found, at 
any rate material showing under what conditions the 
martyrs lived: this thought is suggested by a fascinating 
paper dealing with a somewhat later date, the early 
Eighteenth Century, read by Mr. R. C. Wilton at a 
recent meeting of the Lingard Society. 

Father Pollen has reprinted the first edition of the 
Memoirs, which differed slightly from the editions issued 
from time to time by various editors; and he rightly 
decided that except where absolutely necessary that text 
should not be altered or tampered with. It is a remark- 
able tribute to Bishop Challoner’s accuracy that an editor 
of Father Pollen’s high standing should be able to say that 
the only mistake worth mentioning, as having been found 
and corrected, occurred in the crowded year 1588: the 
correction consists in the identification of the Ven. John 
Hewitt with the priest John Weldon—his assumed name. 

The notes to the different lives have been enriched by 
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the editor, who has also added an introduction dealing 
with a number of interesting points relating to the his- 
torical sources of the Memoirs, and to the essentials of 
martyrdom. In the introduction, too, attention is 
called to the fact that the first steps towards beatification 
were taken in 1628, when Dr. Richard Smith, Bishop of 
Chalcedon, drew up a catalogue of the martyrs and sent 
it to Rome; but it was only in 1640 that “‘ Urban VIII 
gave faculties to the Archbishop of Cambrai to appoint 
commissioners who should examine likely witnesses, 
whose depositions might establish juridically the truth 
about the martyrs.”” The Puritan persecution, however, 
broke out and the process was abandoned, only to be re- 
sumed after a lapse of well over two centuries. 

This edition has been enriched by two valuable indices 
compiled by Miss N. O’Farrell: the first is an index of 
persons and places, and the other an analytical index of 
the martyrs, dealing in turn with their early life, their 
characters, virtues, attainments, and journeys, their lives 
as priests, searches, arrests, prisons, etc., trials and execu- 
tions, each section copiously sub-divided ; there are also 
sections for martyrs’ maxims, the recusants, and martyr 
literature quoted. 

E. B. 


M<« JULIAN HUXLEY’S Essays of a Biologist 
(Chatto and Windus) are based on suppositions 
which have no solid proof to support them. Evolution 
all along the line of living things is asserted as a fact 
proved beyond doubt, from the simplest cell to man 
in all his complexity. In this vast series of beings, until 
man comes upon the scene, there is simply blind necessity 
to account for the progress from a mere lump of animated 
jelly to man with all his intellectual activities, his inven- 
tions, his arts, his ideals of spiritual life and energy. All 
personal direction of so stupendous a development is 
distinctly denied, and God is explained away as a mere 
figment of the human mind, due to that mind’s being over 
stimulated by disordered functions, in fact, one great 
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delusion persisting through thousands of years, the out- 
come of the superstitions of the human race. 

Now in any proposition there must be premises and 
conclusion: if the proposition is logically true, the con- 
clusion must not be wider than the premises. When we 
consider the arguments for evolution as presenting an 
unbroken series of links from the simplest to the most 
complex of living beings, we find no continuous chain of 
facts, but a few facts connected into a series by an immense 
number of links that have been imagined, invented to fit 
into the gaps. ‘The imaginary part of the series vastly 
exceeds the facts, so the conclusion must follow the 

remises and be for the far greater part imaginary too. 
— if in course of time the imaginary links could be 
supplied, how could the steady progress of development 
take place without a vast intellectual power to guide it ? 
All along the line there must be direction as to the 
minutest upward changes in organism, avoidance of the 
constant danger of retrogression, falling back to a less 
advanced form. Weare told that there is no need for this 
personal direction and that it is quite reasonable to assert 
that there is a persistent tendency to upward develop- 
ment, wherever there is life. Such an assertion is equal 
to denying all reasonable principles of demonstration. 
There must be an adequate cause for the effect to follow ; 
where you have a vast co-ordination of unreasoned beings 
towards a plan of development, some vast mind must be 
at work to make the plan, some vast power must support 
and guide the beings in their right use of their functions. 
Evolution all along the line is unthinkable on Mr. 
Huxley’s explanations. One often sees general outlines 
of the evolution series that look very fascinating and 
picturesque, but when the conjectured links are removed 
how little reality is left! Then, again, there is the utmost 
difficulty in finding a really satisfactory system of classi- 
fication in Natural History that would present a con- 
tinuous series from lowest to highest living beings. 

An immense deal of research is necessary in internal and 
external anatomy before an adequate basis for accurate 
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classification is possible. If we take the coleoptera group 
and examine the various schemes that have been sug- 
gested, we soon see that the whole subject is beset with 
difficulties. It is not enough to rest satisfied with the 
dazzling effect of a spectacular series, each group has to 
be carefully examined, evidence for its place in the series 
accurately weighed and sifted, conjecture labelled as con- 
jecture, then the probability of the scheme can be con- 
sidered. At present evolution throughout the series of 
living organisms is simply a theory resting mainly on 
unsatisfactory conjectures. Mr. Julian Huxley’s remarks 
on the idea of a personal God are amazing. All the ideals 
of the human race are to be traced to a state of sublima- 
tion, an excited state of mind brought about by disordered 
functions. He would classify leaders of spiritual progress 
as simply degenerates. In these essays there is no ade- 
quate explanation of the immense force of Christian 
ideals, of the constant striving of the human race towards 
a state of perfection; this is regarded as all a delusion 
handed on from age to age, now worn out and proved an 
absurdity. This is indeed to set back the clock, a 
distinct return to the materialism which undid so 
much that was good in ancient Greece and Rome. 
We cannot reasonably explain away the whole in- 
fluence of Our Saviour as a mere projection from man’s 
inner consciousness. His divine life is well attested, His 
work endures, millions are at the present time strong and 
energetic in carrying out self-sacrificing duties in His 
service. All our modern development has been built on 
the results of Christian education. The leaders of 
Christian thought do not in any way present the charac- 
teristics of men guided by their delusions, they have 
preserved the even tenor of their way and gone steadily 
on the path of duty, often given their lives for conscience’ 
sake. ‘l’o say that the ideals of such men are mere 
delusions is a most dangerous folly. If these essays were 
taken as a serious and satisfactory solution of the origin 
of the idea of God, the whole of our social fabric would 
crumble away. What would be the effect of such teaching 
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on marriage ? The sacredness of marriage is the hope of 
progress to a more perfect state of society ; if that sacred- 
ness is swept away, we revert to a state of licence in which 
man would merely follow his lower instincts and sink to 
unutterable depths of degradation. Christian ideals have 
raised woman from her state of slavery and misery to one 
of honour and chivalrous respect. If marriage were now 
to be regarded as it was in pagan times, the results would 
be disastrous enough; but even pagans did not rule all 
idea of a personal God out of their lives. Progress of 
the individual, and through him of the whole community, 
is not only possible but a duty to be faithfully carried out. 
Christ Our Lord is no mere historical person, but actually 
in our midst in the closest relation with each of His 
reasonable creatures who serve Him. The grace He offers 
them is described by St. Thomas Aquinas as a beginning 
of the light of glory, a light to the mind and energy to 
the will that is derived from God Himself. As this 
divine truth steadily takes the place of ignorance caused 
by neglect, good progress is made towards a more perfect 
state of society. Catholic truth looks with confidence to 
the discoverers of science for help in the work of rightly 
educating mankind, and there is no lack of such helpers 
among Catholic scholars; but their methods are very 
different from those employed in these essays: they are 
sound, reasonable and convincing. 
| Ae 


HE Life of Sister Marie des Saints Anges, Mary 

Elizabeth Towneley, Provincial of the English 
Province of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne), is the record of a life 
spent in religion from 1872 to 1922. ‘The book is 
evidently a labour of love, and is a tribute to her memory 
from a devoted companion and fellow religious. Sister 
Marie des Saints Anges was a woman of unusual energy 
and strength of character who rendered great service to 
the Institute, not only during the long period she filled 
the post of Mistress of Novices, but also after she became 
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Provincial for England, Scotland and South Africa. She 


came of famous old Catholic stock, the Towneleys of 
Towneley, and but for her vocation to the religious 
life would most probably, like her sisters, have made a 
distinguished marriage and occupied a prominent social 
position. The story of her vocation is remarkable and 
should be read very carefully, because it indicates how 
a strong character found itself drawn by the power of 
Divine Grace to embrace a life of sacrifice, which in 
itself had little attraction for such a nature. How 
completely she abandoned her own will and effaced 
herself in the new life she entered forms excellent spiritual 
reading, and is a healthy antidote to the somewhat 
common view that entrance into the religious life is an 
act of emotional enthusiasm rather than a deliberate act 
of self-sacrifice. Sister Marie des Saints Anges was blessed 
with considerable worldly wealth and the means at her 
disposal enabled the Institute of Notre Dame to extend 
the scope of its work in England, Scotland and South 
Africa during the last thirty or forty years to a surprising 
extent. The following quotation gives some details of 
the activities of the Sisters of Notre Dame. ‘ When 
Sister Marie des Saints Anges was called to her great 
reward on March 31st, 1922, the English Province which 
she had so efficiently directed for over thirty-six years 
(1886 to 1922) consisted of : 

‘¢’'The Novitiate at Ashdown Park, Sussex. 

“The Training College, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 

“The Training College, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

“Twelve secondary day schools under the Board of 
Education, viz., Battersea, Blackburn, Leeds, Liverpool 
(Mount Pleasant, Everton Valley), Manchester, North- 
ampton, Sheffield, Southwark (St. George’s), St. Helens, 
Plymouth, Wigan. 

‘Six private boarding schools, viz., Clapham, North- 
ampton, Norwich, Blackburn, Birkdale, ‘Teignmouth. 

‘“‘'Three private day schools, not under the Board of 
Education, viz., Clapham, Birkdale, Norwich. 

“The Liverpool Catholic Orphanage. 
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“Sixty-eight elementary schools taught by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 

‘<The three African Missions of Empandeni, Kroon- 
stad, and Chikuni.” 

Perhaps the most far-reaching influence for the 
extension of the work of the Institute was the opening of 
the great Training College and secondary school at 
Dowanhill, Glasgow, due very largely to Sister Marie des 
Saints Anges. A very large number of teachers, amount- 
ing, I believe, to something like two thousand, have 
received their professional training in this great Catholic 
College during the last thirty years. Anyone who knows 
Scotland must realize what this has meant for the 
Catholic schools up and down the country, and parti- 
cularly in the west. The thriving secondary school at 
Dumbarton on the Clyde is an offshoot from Glasgow, 
and proves how thoroughly the Catholics in the west of 
Scotland appreciate the work of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
The book is exceedingly well got up, and is provided with 
many excellent photographs. ‘The gratitude of the 
Institute 1s due to its author for putting on record the 
main incidents of an active life, and giving the character- 
istics of a noble woman. 

yx W. S. B. 


REVIEWER of Bishop Gore’s last book, The Holy 

Spirit and the Church (1924), should recall too the 
preceding volumes, Belief in God (with a preface dated 
1921) and Belief in Christ. ‘These contain the essence 
of his life-work. He holds that belief needs to be recon- 
structed—not that dogmas must be “ re-stated”’ till 
they come to mean what they never did, but suit that 
collectivity of anti-popes, the “‘ modern conscience,” but 
that belief must be rebuilt from foundations up, so 
completely has it broken down in our generation. He 
tells us in Volume I how this has happened. The imagina- 
tion of the country has been corrupted. Darwinism, 
Scripture Criticism, Comparative Religion, Victorian 
Optimism, and now Psychology, have acted, not, each 
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according to its worth, on the general intelligence, but, 
far beyond that worth, on the imagination. And those 
who still maintain tradition, in face of this, are resented, 
especially if intellectually and morally they do not stand 
overwhelmingly pre-eminent. ‘This may be true. The 
Reformation never conquered in England till the imagi- 
nation had been infected, and the Catholic Faith linked 
with anti-patriotism and apocalyptic horrors. It seems 
clear that the ruin of Victorian Optimism has indeed 
prepared despondent or indolent souls to accept the 
extremest doctrines of the Freudians. ‘Their literature 
has administered a shock to Europe’s imagination that 
not four generations of “ realist” novels can have given. 
“J am patriotic, religious, artistic, thus and thus-wise 
sexual, according to my complexes in the formation of 
which I had no conscious share.” Belief in intelligence 
having been corrupted by Kant and Kantists, and 
imagination infected by the critics, it remained but that 
the will should be slain by the psycho-analysts. Away 
goes self-control, and with it, human-hood. 

Is the Bishop the man to cope with this situation ? 
Needless to dwell on his idealism, piety, and indeed 
spirituality. His pathetic sincerity shines in the preface 
to the first of the three volumes. It is almost a confession. 
He owns that the method he will follow is not that by 
which his own beliefs were generated. He relates what 
he personally has felt. Heis “* by disposition pessimistic,” 
and has felt acutely the arguments against the Love of 
God ; but then, he has also felt acutely “ at the roots of 
my being” the unescapable presence of God, “ the 
Living God of the prophets and of Jesus Christ.”” More- 
over, “‘ since my childhood I have been what I may call 
a Catholic by mental constitution.” “I felt instinctively 
and at once that this sort of sacramental religion was the 
religion for me.” Since then, the influences that have 
beset him have been “ outside”? ones—T. H. Green’s, for 
example; and his life has been an effort to lose neither 
this hight nor that. “I have, ever since I was an under- 
graduate, been certain that I must be in the true sense a 
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free-thinker, and that either not to think freely about a 
disturbing subject, or to accept ecclesiastical authority 
in place of the best judgment of my own reason, would 
be for me an impossible treason against the, light.” 
Rather later, he deprecates that mental weakness that 
makes it impossible for a man to reach a conclusion, and 
he advises ‘‘ interim” conclusions, capable, one would 
say, of indefinite revision, but, conclusions. Of this piece 
of pragmatism in a moment. Meanwhile, the method 
proposed for these books is good. Without appeal to 
religious authority, the arguments for the existence of 
God are first to be examined. Then, still without appeal 
to ecclesiastical decisions, those for the sanction given 
to Christ; finally, those for the existence, nature, and 
function of the Church. 

The Bishop, rightly seeing that many religious persons 
occupy themselves with what is secondary and derivative, 
with what interests them, by preference—are (as Macko- 
nochie practically said) strong on the Blessed Sacrament 
but vague about God, and clear, too, that those who insist 
most fiercely upon the right to private judgment rarely 
insist, correspondingly, on the duty of taking trouble 
to study the premises of their judgments, strives to lay 
strong foundations for Belief in God. But his philoso- 
phical arguments go all into one chapter! After that, 
he turns to the contents of the Prophetic Revelation . . . 
Why is that? Because he seems doubtful about the 
value of the traditional arguments. He relies on the 
demand made by reason in us that there should be 
“order,” i.e., reason, outside of us: on our sense of 
beauty, and of “values.” Also, people claim to have 
“religious intuitions,” and we ought not to neglect 
such claims, at least as phenomena. More deeply, he 
thinks that philosophy leaves us doubtful about many 
things—the transcendence of God, or His Love. His 
defence of his method might be triple, but we think it 
weak in all its parts. First, he might say: “ J don’t feel 
the cogency of the ordinary arguments of natural theo- 
logy.” But we regret that anyone should cease to empha- 
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size what is intellectually valid because it does not 
emotionally stir him. Again: “I have just said that 
people are moved by their imagination chiefly, and you 
agreed. I must not then strive to reach them through 
their intelligence, which has had little part in their 
apostacy.” But that is just what one must do. One 
must try to educate just what has been left uncultivated. 
Moreover, anything else is to play into the hands of the 
impressionists. Finally: “If God had thought that a 
philosophy was good enough for man, he would not have 
given them a revelation. ‘To this revelation, if not as 
authoritative, at least as ‘thought-worthy’ (Father Knox 
might say), let us go so soon as possible.” It is true that 
philosophy will not suffice for the mass of men in practice. 
Still, accedentem ad Deum oportet credere quia est, and 
metaphysics underlie revelation itself, and no risk of 
abetting their rejection must be run. Alas; the Bishop 
undercuts some of the old foundations, and mixes sand 
with his own new ones. 

The substance of the section on the Jewish religion, 
though it contains many sentences we might dislike, is so 
good that it helps forward not a little the case for the 
uniqueness of the “‘ prophetic episode.” But even so, 
without metaphysics, fos can the gulf becrossed between 
** unique psychological experience ” and “ representation 
of objective fact”? ? Even when the contents of the 
prophetic revelation are brought (in ch. vi) “ to the bar 
of the various sciences and philosophy ”—which, like all 
this, were better in place in Vol. [I—only a negative 
conclusion is reached. These do not disprove that. 
And at once the Bishop passes to the “‘ historical religion ” 
of Christ. Astonishingly, Chapter VIII deals with the 
documentary value of the N.T. records, and after a good 
discussion of the critics’ “‘ pre-judgment ” against the 
miraculous, the evidence for miracles is displayed, with 
reference even to the virgin-birth, ascension, and resurrec- 
tion! The resulting impression of the book is that the 
Bishop “has no use” personally for natural theology, 
and that his acceptance of its orthodox conclusions 1s 
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in spite of his feelings. A pity ; for men who have even 
less use for the Old Testament, indeed, whose imagination 
is actively opposed to it, can, as the saints can, be 
enriched, calmed, and established by the great truths 
that natural theology offers to their intelligence. In 
proportion as we see it misprized, we should labour to 
reinstate it. 

Our approbation of Volume II can be more whole- 
hearted. Its first part, at any rate, is good destructive 
work of false critical views of the value of the Gospels, and 
is constructive too. But the author loses heavily by 
neglecting certain Catholic authors so much. Does he 
quote Lagrange for anything save his “‘ Messianisme ” ? 
Yet on St. Paul, if not on the Synoptists, Lagrange would 
have served his purpose well. Prat seems not quoted at 
all; Lebreton perhaps wholly for his pre-Christian 
evidence. Father H. Pope, O.P., could have helped the 
author in the passage about our Lord’s knowledge of, 
and assertions about, the End. ‘Tixeront is once quoted 
—he should be unaccented: to our surprise the Latin 
notes are full of small misprints. (A detail. The Bishop 
is fond of insisting on the “limitations ” set by God upon 
himself by creating, etc. Here, on page 225, the doctrine 
of Christ’s “self-emptying” seems wrongly explained. 
St. Paul predicates no intrinsic limitation of Christ’s total 
consciousness, nor any personal limitation due to the act 
of Incarnation; but, he says that the Son of God 
resigned those divine honours that were His due even 
upon earth, and then went further, ky accepting a felon’s 
death.) We suppose that to mention the Councils in 
this volume, as continuous witnesses to a doctrine, though 
not as “‘authoritative,” is not quite out of place: but on 
page 223 the author errs by making their decisions appear 
merely negative—warning men that a certain view is 
false, without teaching anything positive; much in the 
same way he treats our Lord’s sufferings as merely due to 
the course of events and as “ not-interfered-with ” 
by His Father. ‘True, neither the Father nor the Son 
engineered those sufferings: but the Son entered the 
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world intending to save it by His obedient death. All this 

art would have been safeguarded and strengthened by a 

nowledge of de la Taille. Perhaps, though, the Bishop 
gets more than he thinks from Catholic sources, not only 
because he can correct, for instance, Dr. Rashdall’s 
amateur treatment of St. Thomas and even St. Augustine, 
but because he grasps better than usual the doctrine 
of the supernatural and its implications. But when he 
talks of “‘ original sin”? as a defect in our nature that 
“admits of more or less,” he is widening the term to 
make it mean the results of cumulative actual sins in 
our ancestry. ‘This may be due to his profound horror 
of sin, on which he has almost defiantly—so slackened is 
our age—to insist. 

At the outset of the third volume Bishop Gore shows 
that he and Catholics mean something quite different 
by their respective use of the word “ faith.” He has a 
personal “faith” which is independent of the arguments he 
uses. Nodoubt. But his very parentheses—“ as I think”’; 
“so it seems to me”’; his constant pleading use of the 
word “ surely ”—make it clear that in the long run his 
own faith is an individual impression—a feeling. For 
others, their consolation must be that the Church’s 
students are “constantly able to express what is sub- 
stantially the old Creed in terms of the new knowledge.” 
But why should they be? The author himself keeps 
saying that what, ten years ago, was thought to be 
“‘ knowledge,” turns out to be no such thing, but error. 
At once it is clear that the “Church” may have to say: 
““In terms of what you, to-day, call ‘ knowledge,’ my 
creed is perfectly inexpressible.” ‘Then, if she really 
believes her creed, she says, quietly, ‘‘ What you hold to 
be true, is false. Your ‘knowledge’ is a mistake.” Then 
what is the Bishop to do, if the “‘ best intellectual effort ” 
he can supply, leads him to suppose that the modern 
knowledge is right? Or put it thus. Is there any 
absolute authority at all—Christ’s, for instance? If so, 
what if Christ says: You must believe in the Trinity; 
in My redemptive expiatory death for men; in the 
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impossibility of divorce; in My virgin-birth and physical 
resurrection? And what if then I have to say, “Though 
I believe in the divine authoritativeness of Christ, yet 
the Trinity is offensive to my intelligence as a meta- 
physician; vicarious atonement and no-divorce continue, 
however you may explain them, to offend my moral sense; 
as a historian I simply don’t believe in a virgin-birth or a 
resurrection”? If I really believe, i.e, am prepared to 
take this or that as true, on Christ’s word, I just have to 
bring all the rest of myself “into captivity” to Him, and 
correct my philosophy, my conscience, and my ideas of 
historical evidence, and go till death, perhaps, with my 
“feelings” in turmoil or even revolt. Really this need not 
happen, if once I see how absurd it is to profess belief in 
Christ in any Christian sense, and then to bring His doc- 
trines to the ever-shifting standard of my or my contem- 
poraries’ judgment. The Bishop helps himself often by the 
reflection that Christ preferred to “‘ make people think,” 
and to give fresh challenges rather than clear answers; and 
if one observes that after all He gave some clear answers, 
and that this is admitted, the Bishop is very apt to say: 
“Well, anyway, let us have as few articles of faith as 
possible.” But Erasmus is not a happy patron. Nor can 
one express a wish to God as to how much He shall reveal 
on a basis of our temperamental preference. 

The book proceeds in a tortured manner, due to trying to 
find a formula which admits “authority,” but not “mere” 
authority, and harmonizes the right and indeed duty 
to draw one’s own conclusions, even interim conclusions, 
with the conviction that Christ taught something, and 
even that the Church did. ‘“ Did,” we say. For we 
cannot possibly see how the Bishop can maintain that she 
“does.” For to begin with, her teaching can only be 
attended to, he thinks, while she was “‘ undivided.” But 
this is to beg the question. Or worse! Fora “divided 
Church?’—grotesque chimera—was only invented in order 
to justify those who did not want to, and therefore would 
not, listen to Rome. And further, the authority of the 
undivided Church is to have sedulously confined itself to 
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reafirming what was taught, and only what was taught, 
in the Scriptures. Then the Church can have taught 
nothing about the Scriptures themselves, except—at a 
stretch—that there are such things. Let us say: 
“Nothing about the New Testament.” For the New 
Testament never mentions itself. But the Bishop 
admits development. This dogma, that the “ Church ” 
has the right authoritativity to interpret Scripture, may, 
then, have developed (though not itself scriptural). But 
may not then the dogma, too, of the papal supremacy 
have developed? ‘The Petrine prerogative at least is 
very clear, it is granted, in St. Matthew. Well, its impli- 
cations will surely have developed? Ah, says the author, 
but first, “‘ the later witness of the Fathers . .. is not 
at all favourable (if one excludes the testimony of Rome 
itself’! We don’t admit, for a moment, the truth of 
the first words; and as for the parenthesis! If a man 
knows he has a function, the only person one must not 
hear upon the subject is himself! Moreover, papal 
claims, like those of Victor, for example, challenge at 
least repudiation if they are ultra vires. But his met 
none. We regret to see that the Bishop gives as “ un- 
doubted”’ that geographical meaning of Irenaeus’s 
famous words which is precisely the one which we would 
say they cannot possibly have. Also he has to make out 
that the East constantly rejected Roman claims, and that 
what seems submission was but “ politeness.” 

But we do not propose to argue the Roman case. We 
must at least insist that we are not being rude when we 
say that the Bishop would not be so ready to think that 
Roman doctrines are created by what people “‘ want ”— 
e.g., short, quick, frequent decisions (which is not in the 
least, we may say, what they get), were he not, in reality, 
influenced very much by what 4e wants. We remember 
when he could not bring himself to admit that there was 
in France a strong revival precisely of the clean-cut, 
objective religion that he dislikes, but would only allow 
a sort of Pascalian, really Kantist, revival, which had been 
over ten years previousl¥, and in reaction largely, to which 
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the actual one was defining itself. It really must be 
because he does not want to like the Catholic view of 
Scripture that he will not learn what the proper inter- 
pretation of what he calls Leo’s “amazing” encyclical 
on Scripture is. He must have been told it a thousand 
times. Yet we doubt whether he so much as distin- 
guishes inspiration from inerrancy. He has to inveigh 
against the papal development in the Church as “ lop- 
sided ”? because he does not like it. There is no a priori 
lop-sidedness about it! Even if I prefer a furze-bush 
to a fir-tree, that is no reason why I should say that a 
tree that runs to trunk instead of to spreading branches 
has developed wrong. ‘The real reason he has against it 
is that he dislikes centralization and simply wil] not have 
Rome at any price. So he has to call it bad. ‘Then he 
can say he does not see this in the early days of the Church 
and therefore this bad thing did not then exist, or existed 
only in evil germ. No. ‘The tree is guaranteed to grow 
aright. ‘lherefore the element that has issued into 
“trunk ” was a good one. Bishop Gore tries to give as 
test of “ infallible” pronouncement the acceptance that 
may be given, apparently provisionally, by what may 
prove to be the bulk of the Christian folk, to the decisions 
of what may be sufficiently important to be called, some 
day, a General Council; but then, you have too to admit 
the verdict of ** ordinary sensible Englishmen,” to whom 
the Roman Church is “ utterly remote and impossible ” ; 
and in the long run, it is the individual who decides. 
God, says the Bishop, is good, and will not allow him to 
come to harm. Alas! ‘These books are psychological 
documents rather than theological ones. They create 
the impression of a deep and complex discomfort. And 
this is due to the fact that their author is a profoundly 
pious man, overwhelmed by a sense that the world is 
very wrong; English of instinct and resolved not only 
that the national establishment is to be part of the true 
Church, but that what is “furrin” cannot but remain 
antipathetic; active-minded, and quite determined not 
to go beyond what his reason recommends to him, yet 
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anxious to have some sort of authority in his Christianity, 
since the Church Christ founded so obviously was authori- 
tative; and, by instinct a man who loves what in the 
broadest sense can becalled sacramental. In the interests 
of his scholar’s mind, he resents “ mere authority ” 
(as if there were anywhere any such thing—in fact, the 
whole argument, in this part, is rather “ mere” 
arbitrary, that is, and also, we fear, in the sense in which 
the Young Visiters applies the word), and yet, out 
of devotion to what he cannot deny is “ taught,” eager 
to bring scholarly results into harmony with it. The 
vision offered is that of a mind, and of a heart, upon some 
spiritual rack, worse than that which is created by 
conflicting intellectual principles alone. 
Cc M. 


HE mystery which has always surrounded the 

spurious literature attached to Holy Writ is satisfied 
by Dr. James’s remarkable Apocryphal New Testament 
(Clarendon Press), which is a fascinating compendium, 
though he confesses it does little for “ the instilling 
of true religion and the conveyance of real history.” 
The Apocrypha was written when the Christian world was 
crazy to learn more than was told in the Sacred Canon. 
The result was intensely curious, quaint, perilous often 
to heresy and sometimes on the borderlands of downright 
literary forgery. When the Apocryphists attempted to 
speak as Paul or John, Dr. James admits, “ they are 
theatrical,” and when they essay the other Evangelists 
“‘ they are jejune.” With this appreciation it 1s difficult 
to quarrel. But “they record the imaginations, hopes 
and fears of the men who wrote them. They show what 
was acceptable to the unlearned Christians of the first 
ages... As folklore and romance again they are 
precious and to the lover of medizval literature and art 
they reveal the solution of many a puzzle.” ‘To Catholics 
they supply a little more, as for instance, when the Acis 
of Peter and Paul support the fact of their martyrdom in 
Rome, or when the Passion Gospels describe the Assump- 
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tion of the Virgin or touch the story of Veronica and the 

Holy Vernicle, which the Church has sealed forsooth 

in every set of the Stations of the Cross in the whole 

world. And the legend of Domine quo vadis finds therein 

its first record outside the oral tradition. ‘This we may 
uote in Dr. James’s translation : 

“ And as Peter went forth of the City he saw the Lord 
entering into Rome, and when he saw Him he said: 
Lord, whither thus? And the Lord said unto him: 
I go into Rome to be crucified. And Peter said unto 
Him: Lord, art Thou crucified again? He said unto 
him: Yea, Peter, 1 am crucified again. And Peter came 
to himself.”’ 

Dr. James says, “‘ Between Gospels and Acts I place 
the famous legend of the Death and Assumption of the 
Virgin. ‘The texts are fourth century, but the nucleus 
of the story must be as old as the third.” For Catholics, 
this is more than a legend, and even embroidered tradition 
becomes sacred on a point that may yet become dogmatic. 
Here are some apocryphal texts on the subject. Mary 
“turned to the East and uttered a prayer in the language 
of Heaven and then lay down” todie. ‘“ Jesus ascended 
with Mary’s soul in the chariot of the Cherubim.” 
“ And the voice of the Holy ‘Trinity was heard welcoming 
the soul.” Her death was a necessity, Jesus told her, 
for “ wicked men will think concerning thee that thou 
art a power which came down from Heaven and that the 
Incarnation took place in appearance.” ‘“* He called into 
the tomb, Mother arise, And we saw her in the body as 
if she had never died.”” According to the Greek Narrative 
of St. Fohn, “'The holy Mother of God answered and said 
to me: The Jews have sworn that when my end cometh 
they will burn my body. And I answered and said unto 
her: Thy holy and precious body shall not see corruption.” 
Here is the germ of the Assumption. In the Latin 
Narrative of Pseudo-Milito we read, ‘‘ Then said Peter 
and the other Apostles: Lord, thou didst choose this 
thine handmaid to become thine immaculate chamber.” 
Here is a prae-echo of the Immaculate Conception. 
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And Lourdes is foreseen in the text, ‘* And everyone that 
was under any sickness or disease touched the wall where 
she lay and cried, Holy Mary, thou that didst bear Christ 
our God, have mercy on us. And forthwith they were 
cured.” 

The Book of James and the Gospel of Thomas are 
Second Century books. So is a fragment of Peter and a 
little later comes the Gospel of Nicodemus. The 
trouble was that heretics and fiction-mongers took the 
venerable names of lost Gospels, used by the Evangelists 
and allowed to pass into oblivion, in order to propagate 
their own stuff. Of the Apocryphal Acts, Dr. James 
says, ‘‘ While Andrew may be regarded at a pinch as 
orthodox, ‘Thomas certainly oversteps the line.” It 
looks as though the famous Gospel of the Hebrews on which 
Jerome is so interesting (nay, he once claimed to have 
translated it into Greek and Latin) was incorporated into 
Matthew’s Gospel just as Philip’s was sunk into Luke’s 
Gospel. ‘The Hebrew Gospel, which would be the most 
thrilling literary find that the East could give, survived 
in a very corrupt Aramaic form. ‘The Gospels show 
signs of being edited by their Evangelists. We know 
that the last twelve verses of Mark and the story of the 
woman taken in adultery in John were not part of the 
original text, but Papias says the latter story was contained 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews. What deduction can we 
make? The Apocryphal writers seized the old names 
and threw together what is largely pious romance together 
with a few priceless memories and real traditions, which 
may have been in the older Gospels but which are not in 
Holy Writ. We have only found one error. In the 
Index “Archangel baptized ” turns out in the text to be 
only Michael, a sea captain! 


S. L. 
N The Rulers of Russia (Williams and Norgate) Miss 


Hewitt has attempted to give us “a general survey of 
Russian History.””» No doubt the latter does not as yet 
possess a very large bibliography in the English language, 
and, therefore, any contribution should be welcomed, 
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The Rulers of Russia 


but Miss Hewitt’s book cannot strike us as having any 
exceptional value. At its best it is a wn 
fortunately based on none but the standard works. 

But any History, that of Russia, perhaps, in a greater 


degree than any other, requires more than a mere know- 


ledge of historiography of its students. The story of 
the Northern Slavs is not only complicated, but violently, 
and, sometimes, absurdly contradictory. Russia’s exter- 
nal policy has, for centuries, given instances of the above, 
more often than not to the detriment of national interests. 
The case is quite similar when we turn to the individual 
characters. Ten the Terrible, with all his atrocities, had 
done more for his country’s welfare than a whole line of 
indifferent and weak sovereigns either before or after him. 
Boris Godunov, murderer that he was, saved the country 
from starvation in time of famine, and again the Great 
Peter, for all his shiping halo of a real genius, stands out 
in his pointless cruelty as one of the most repulsive 
sovereigns of Russia. 

But all those rulers, at least those in the remote past, 
were far more closely related to the people than the author 
of the book supposes them to be. They were autocratic, 
usurping, tyrannical, perhaps, but their mentality and 
their traditions were not very far above the popular 
level. Medizval Russia stands like a vast fresco, whose 
painter was not cognizant of the art of lasting colours. 
Its dramatic values are immense, but an exceptionally 
keen insight is necessary to trace them out. Also 
prudence, lest strict historical research merge into more 
or less fictitious conjectures. ' 

Pagan and yet intensely Christian, virtuous and almost 
at the same time vicious, indifferent to the greater 
interests of the nation and yet vehemently, sometimes 
sentimentally patriotic, they are difficult riddles to solve, 
the men and women who ruled Russia in the past. 

E. M. A. 

T would hardly be wrong to say that The Bolshevick 

Persecution of Christianity (John Murray) by Captain 
McCullagh, is a giant book. Certainly it is impossible 
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to analyse its contents as one whole. Perhaps the author 
would have done better had he limited himself to one 
phase only of the religious turmoil in Russia. There are 
thousands such to-day. Capt. McCullagh has taken two 
of them more or less in detail, namely, the Catholic and 
the Orthodox. He gives but a cursory summary of 
others in a couple of chapters. 

The great Russian problem, whether it be solved in 
tragedy or not, cannot be approached unless the religious- 
ness of Russia be fully grasped. It may be possible to 
speak of a Dutch banker or a Norwegian fisherman, even 
of a Spanish painter, without making allusions to their 
respective creeds. It would be futile even to try and 
imagine a Russian grocer or cabman without visualizing 
the Red corner of his house where the ikon lamps glim- 
mer day and night, for they are the making of him. 
Doubtless the Revolution and the subsequent anti-re- 
ligious campaign have wrought a havoc in the religious life 
of the people. But it would be too much to assert that 
irreligiousness has penetrated into the very depths. 
True it is that the National Church has been almost 
entirely crushed down, but the National Church and the 
National Religion were happily two different things to a 
Russian. And, crude as it may appear to us, the inward 
spiritual revival now going on in the heart of Russia owes 
its very origin to the National Church wreckage. 

The value of this book does not lie in the author’s 
rather sketchy and sometimes faulty outline of the 
actual ecclesiastical externals of Russia. He has done 
more than that. He depicts the real display of Bol- 
shevism in the gradual and ever-growing development of 
its hostility to all creeds alike. ‘There is no exaggeration of 
any details. Rather some are suppressed. And as we 
go on, we begin to see, and that clearly, what Bolshevism 
actually is. Not as a political disease ought we to dread 
it. It is in its deadly hatred of all creeds, and not only 
of creeds, but of all things, good, clean, positive, that 
Bolshevism comes out in its horrible reality. It goes 
without saying that they are too cautious to unfurl 
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Sanctions : a Frivolity 


their banners. Of course, Mgr. Budkiewicz was a coun- 
ter-revolutionary, and they flung him as a political 
convict into the Lubianka prison. Of course, thousands 
of other prelates and priests, slaughtered throughout the 
breadth and length of the Red Republic, had all been 
counter-revolutionaries. ‘The latter covers a very exten- 
sive ground with the Reds. ‘They are certainly logical 
so far as their points of view are concerned. They could 
not tolerate any religion, because the simplest religious 
concept is the very antithesis of their doctrines. It is 
untrue to say that the Soviet wage war against Christian 
denominations only. They have successively pillaged 
and ransacked Synagogues and Mosques and Pagodas. 
They have placed Buddha and others like him, of whom 
they may have a dim knowledge, on the same level with 
Christ, and their battle is against all alike. Probably 
their theology would not enable them to make any 
distinctions. As yet they have not conquered in spite 
of numerous external victories. ‘hey have not crushed 
the deeply hidden religious spirit of the nation, which 
perhaps in its very latency is invincible. It would be 
difficult to make any conjectures about the future expres- 
sions of this spirit. Russia’s religious potentialities in 
the days to come are not in the realm of prophecies. The 
battle is still developing, at the actual moment, perhaps, 
more fiercely than ever. The Patriarch case, and the 
great Catholic trial in March, 1923, may be rightly 
considered as preliminaries. It would be little use 
concealing the fact that for all we know there may be 
diabolical forces hidden behind every display of the 
Soviet ingenuity in their anti-religious policy. 

Captain McCullagh has given us so much that is 
valuable and helpful that one is moved to forgive 
the rather unnecessary bulkiness of the book and the 
occasional faulty details with regard to the different 
Church questions in Russia. 

E. M. A. 
ATHER KNOX is a good chaplain to take on a 


house-party or a picnic. He is not likely to convert 
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the waiter, but he is liable to make frivolous guests wish 
to think and the sanctified to do so. Sanctions: a 
Frivolity (Methuen) represents a modern house-party 
chiefly of “ Souls,” or of that more precious genre who 
think they have no soul at all. ‘There are two profes- 
sional soul-wardens, one High Church and the other 
“ Dean-Ingish.” Mr. Escrick seems a mixture of Mr. 
Keynes and Lytton Strachey. Mr. Lydiard has the 
literary charm of Mr. Lucas or Mr. Edward Marsh, 
though for a short time the party identify him with “* The 
Man with a Mop,” who is about to show up Scotch 
Castles in a book called Cobwebby Cellars, while Catholi- 
cism was represented by Mr. Chase, a rather insufferable 
convert, who had taken the Church under his wing. We 
can guess the Scotch country house in those parts “* where 
Catholicism is regarded as a congenital weakness rather 
than a morbid trait and the shelves were mostly tenanted 
by faded Dusuin Reviews.” ‘There was a young Con- 
servative Peer who had been educated out of his pre- 
judices without being educated into any principles, who 
hung between Protestantism and the Church, shall we 
say? And some women. ‘They play the game of 
“Ghosts”? rather cleverly, and reproductions of Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Thomas Browne and Bacon thrill the 
literary. Mr. Chase, representing Bacon, gives as a ruling 
on Prohibition: “This is the heresy of the Manichzans 
which Pope Clement the Umpteenth has anathematized 
in the Bull Jnexpressibili taedio” ! ‘The conversation 
runs rather thus : 

*‘ Posterity,” suggested a lady. “Still in the egg,” 
said somebody else. ‘‘ And addled at that,” added the 
shadow of Dean Inge. ‘‘ Somebody was beginning to talk 
about teaching eggs to judge our grandmothers. .. .” 
The outline of the Dean or Canon Oxenhope is the best 
drawn character, though Father Knox sometimes gives 
him better epigrams than he deserves. “ ‘Ihe Emperors 
were right to persecute. Christianity was a new precipi- 
tate of thought which could not be confined within the 
old bottles of Roman Imperialism.” Lydiard suggests 
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that the Day of Pentecost would have found the Canon a 
rather unsympathetic spectator. However, Chase does 
not quite settle the question of Eugenics by calling them 
Dulogenics or the breeding of slaves. But his speculation 
as to “* how Adam can ever have made up his mind which 
were weeds and which were flowers ”’ is highly diverting. 
There is a perpetual storm threatening between Chase 
and the Canon when Catholicism is discussed. ‘“‘ We 
may be fools,” admits Chase, “‘ but at least we know 
just where we are.”’ As to the Reformation, “ Do you 
remember about a little girl who bought one of the 
bright-coloured bottles in the chemist’s window? And 
then thought she would pour away the water inside 
because it was no use anyhow? And then, of course, 
it was just an ordinary bottle after all. ‘That is what our 
ingenious ancestors did when they got rid of the Old 
Religion.” Amid a succession of ingenious games and 
arguments the Sabbath brings Mass, which Lydiard has 
only seen previously over the top of his Baedeker. ‘* The 
foreigner’s Church we all know is the Englishman’s home.” 
His impressions were subtle: ‘“ There were silences that 
stung the ear more than speech; there was a sureness of 
touch which made other more different approaches to the 
Unseen appear amateurish ; there was matter of factness 
which relieved the most elaborate gestures from any 
suspicion of masquerade, It neither invited nor repelled, 
neither welcomed nor excluded. It was simply there.” 
Seldom has this been better putin words. ‘The difference 
between the sporting priest and the piscatorial parson 
is neatly expressed: “Somehow you felt that Mr. 
Barton fished in order to show that it was not wrong for 
clergymen, while Father Grant fished because he enjoyed 
it.” 

The Canon’s view of the Roman priests is: ‘ The 
do everything very well up to a point and beyond that 
nothing. They are putting all the time, never driving | 
from the tee.” Itis not all highbrow. We meet sucha 
pleasing sentiment as Mrs. Chulmleigh’s on the pleasure 
of watching fish, ‘‘ Continual motion and complete 
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absence of motive.” The gentle rain of epigrams, sema- 
phore signals, semi-epigrams never ceases throughout this 
delightful book. “ If one admits the conservation of 
matter, I suppose one would have to admit the conserva- 
tion of spirit.” ‘‘ All the sensationalist people are like the 
architect who planned the house without putting the 
stairs in.”” Sceptics are “ people who are professionally 
interested in philosophy or professionally uninterested in 
philosophy and neither are good witnesses.” ‘“* Force 
yourself to decide whether it is easier to explain the evil 
in the world if God is entirely good or to explain the good 
in the world if God is entirely evil.” The frivolities are 
strikingly picked out with seriousness just as the sanctions 
are spangled by frivolities. ‘The history and theory and 
possibilities of the Church are taken from new angles, as 
for instance: “‘ One can think of more sensational ways of 
doing it, if Tiberius had been converted to Christianity, 
for example, instead of Constantine.” And to conclude 
on a mystical note in history— The shadow of the 
Cross lies over it now. And we can never get rid of the 
shadow, I suppose, as long as the world lasts. Even if 
we all became atheists, I think the world would be like 
a woman who has loved once.” 
S. L. 


YE have received the third volume of the History 

of Mother Seton’s Daughters, by Sister Mary McCann, 

M.A., Ph.D. (Longmans), a work of which the first two 

volumes appeared in 1917. It is unfortunate that this 

plan of publication by instalments has been adopted ; the 

work when finished should afford a striking picture of a 

great religious community, but this is scarcely to be seen 
in odd volumes arriving from time to time. 

Sister McCann has struck out upon a new line in the 
field of history. Her appointed task is to trace the history 
of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, an offshoot of 
the congregation founded by the famous Mother Seton 
in 1809. ‘The present volume continues the story of the 
community from 1870 to 1897. ‘The authoress by no 
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Mother Seton’s Daughters 


means confines herself to merely conventual happenings. 
All incidents of American or world history which may be 
considered as affecting the Sisters even indirectly come 
within herscope. At first this is somewhat disconcerting ; 
we pass immediately from the death of Pope Pius IX to 
the decorating of the Cincinnati Music Hall. But the 
result is to give a vivid picture of the mental surroundings 
in which the good Sisters carried on their work, and 
incidentally to throw no little light on the ecclesiastical 
problems of the Middle West. So we have an interesting 
and well documented account of Archbishop Purcell’s 
attitude to the definition of Papal Infallibility. The 
Archbishop had been a leader of the Inopportunists, but 
after the Definition loyally accepted the decision of the 
Church. Similarly we may draw attention to the 
account of the disastrous financial experiment of the 
great Archbishop, which had far-reaching results at the 
time. The work of the Sisters themselves, chiefly in 
secondary education, left them few opportunities for 
sensational experiences, though in their pioneering in 
the Far West such were not lacking, as witnesses the 
picturesque friendship between the religious and the 
bandit, Billy the Kid. But on the whole this is a book 
rather to keep for reference than to read in the refectory ; 
a historian of American Catholicism will find here a mine 
of information. ‘The authoress is admirably equipped 
for her task, and succeeds throughout in maintaining an 
extraordinarily impersonal attitude, unless we may ven- 
ture to see the effects of a certain chastened sense of 
humour in the reproduction, without note or comment, 
of various examples of Transatlantic oratory. 

Some readers may be interested in a Eucharistic miracle, 
the evidence for which is clearly stated; the Sacred 
Host left the fingers of the celebrant and entered the 
lips of a Sister who through scrupulousness had not 
approached the altar. From the active life we turn, in the 
Life of Mother Marie de Fésus (Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne), to the contemplative vocation. But here again 
we read of great achievements carried through under 
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adverse circumstances. ‘The foundation of the Carmelite 
convent at Paray-le-Monial was the life’s work of this 
great religious, and it is astonishing that the foundation 
was possible. ‘The Carmelites arrived at Paray-le-Monial 
in July, 1901, two days before the Law of Associations 
came into force, when many another community was 
preparing to go into exile. It would be interesting to 
know how the new community escaped suppression ; 
doubtless their poverty was a factor in the matter. But 
the authoress herself, one of Mére Marie’s spiritual 
daughters and faithful to the spirit of the enclosure, tells 
us nothing of such activities in the external world. The 
very war itself scarcely finds reference in these pages, 
though Mére Marie lived until the year 1917. But, apart 
from the danger from the anti-clerical State, the new 
convent had difficulties to face that would have daunted 
a less valiant woman than the Superior. The convent 
was at first but a cottage in a side lane, the nuns slept 
in garrets and passages, and had to work all day at em- 
broidery or painting to earn § or 6 sous each. But 
the strong personality of Mére Marie overcame all 
obstacles. ‘The accounts for the first year are illumin- 
ating, 27 francs for coal, 65 for fish, 180 for vegetables, 
and 400 for alms. 

Exterior trials are of little interest to Carmelites, and 
little reference is made to them. For the rest we are 
admitted to the intimacies of the life of Carmel, the 
sisterly cheerfulness in recreation and “ licenses,” the 
gaiety in face of hardship, the sense of continual nearness 
to the supernatural. Mother Marie de Jésus was 
a marked especially by a certain simplicity and 

uoyancy of spirit. “I see my Lord born upon straw 
. . . and dying upon the Cross... . I don’t want to 
be humiliated, I have no wish to be poor or obedient, 
but I do want to be like Him!” (p. 117). “ Nothing 1s 
so free as holy love. ... . We are made for the mountain, 
the mountain of liberty of = When we live on the 
mountain we look from on high at all little low useless 
things ; we see the storms at our feet. We look straight 
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Chapter of Medizeval History 


at the will of God, and then we carry it out in peace” 
.( = thee 

The work is written with charming delicacy of touch, 
and the usual faults of translation are here admirably 


absent. P. D. 
Ms: sometime Mr. Justice, Madden tells us that a 


good many years ago he was led to search through 
old-world books on sport and on horses for an explanation 
of allusions thereto found in the works of Shakespeare: 
then came a collection of treatises printed in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries on which the 
present work, 4 Chapter of Medieval History (Murray), 
is based, its character being shown by the sub-title, 
“the fathers of the literature of field sports and literature.” 
The first of the fathers is the Dominican Blessed Albert 
the Great, Doctor Umiversalis and Bishop of Ratisbon, 
the master of St. Thomas of Aquino and the introducer of 
Aristotle to Christian philosophy and theology. This 
great man belonged to the family of the Counts of Boll- 
stadt and when still young, probably before he joined the 
Dominicans, wrote treatises on farriery and on falconry. 
The latter contests the first place for any treatise on the 
subject with the work of the unfortunate emperor, 
Frederic II, stupor mund1, who devoted the leisure of 
thirty years to its composition and gave it to the world, 
as generally believed, in or about the year 1245. The 
writings of B. Albert on the horse and the falcon were 
included in his treatise De Animalibus, written some time 
in the last eighteen or twenty years of his life, which, Mr. 
Madden writes, is a purely scientific work till he reaches 
the word Equus, when it becomes a practical treatise on 
horses and farriery; and then on again as before till 
falco is reached, when “ there is interposed a practical 
treatise on falconry in all its branches divided into 
twenty-four chapters which became the textbook on this 
branch of sport during the Middle Ages,” and was 
printed in Rome in 1478. 
Mr. Madden has much to tell us of falconry and its 
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terms of art which Shakespeare used with accuracy and 
aptness: he points out that even now when nothing worse 
than ignorance is suggested by the misuse of scientific 
terms, the idea of vulgarity would be almost certainly 
associated with a man who should speak of a flight of 
partridges or a flock of grouse. Yet though a writer 
in the Elizabethan age would as soon have written of a 
bull as ‘‘ she” as of a falcon as ‘* he,” his successors in 
the Victorian age, Tennyson, William Morris and Scott 
for example, “ have not hesitated to unsex the noble 
bird and to degrade her to the level of her tercel.” For 
the falcon is the female, the tercel-gentle being her male, 
as the tercel, pure and simple, is the male of the goshawk 
and the musket the male of the sparrow-hawk. Dame 
Juliana Barnes or Berners tells us ‘‘ that the falcon gentle, 
the noblest of hawks, is for a prince and the degrees of 
duke, earl, baron, knight and squire are represented each 
by a separate hawk. . . . ‘The yeoman had an honoured 
place, for to him was allowed the goshawk, and the 
‘powere’ man was not forgotten, for he too had his 
proper hawk, the tercel. ‘The clergy had a place, though 
not an exalted one, in the commonwealth for we read 
‘ There is a spare-hawke and she is an hawke for the clergy. 
Ther is a muskyte and he is for an holiwater clerke.’ ” 
The Boke of St. Albans, as Dame Juliana’s treatise is 
named, was written at the end of the Fifteenth Century 
and was the first book on sport printed in this country, 
though perhaps it is better known by what it contains on 
heraldry ; but it was not the first written in English, 
that honour belongs to the Master of Game, written early 
in the same century by Edward Duke of York, who was 
killed at Agincourt in 1415; whilst the earliest known 
treatise written in this country was the early Fourteenth 
Century Norman-French work by Twice. Those who 
want to know what there is to be known of these, or of 
Le Livre du Roy Modus, or of Gaston Pheebus, or of the 
Emperor Frederick II in his relation to falconry, will find 
what they want in this delightful book of Mr. Madden’s ; 


and not the least interesting chapter of all is the last, in 
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George Macdonald 


which our author discourses of classical writers and their 
imitators as would be expected of one who had a distin- 
guished classical career in the great university of which 
he was afterwards Vice-Chancellor. 

A couple of misprints may be noted in view of a 
second edition: on p. 129 the date 1257 has been printed 
for 1357 and on p. 137 “ Tarves ” should surely be 
“Tarbes”? ? And there is one mistake: on p. 169. 
John, natural son of Peter the Cruel, is spoken of as Grand- 
Master of the military order of St. Aviz—but Aviz is the 
name of acastle, notofasaint. The book is well produced 
and the discreet use of capitals is highly commendable: 
but it is regrettable that Mr. Murray should still maintain 
the barbarous use of defacing the title pages of review 
copies of books, which after all are but a slight return for 
valuable advertisement. 


E. B. 


HE time is quite ripe for this memorial volume of 
George Macdonald (Allen and Unwin), who was a 
great Christian teacher as well as a poet and novelist of 
distinction, who indeed used all his gifts in the service 
of God. It is his centenary year: but beyond that it is 
well that he should speak in these days of negations and 
denials. He belonged to the great Victorians: and his 
extreme piety, which indeed permeated all he did and 
said, was no bar to his being received and honoured by the 
great of his world and by his peers. That was something 
Victoria did for the England she ruled over. Religion in 
her day was never unfashionable. Ata literary gathering 
nowadays one wonders if George Macdonald would be 
in place. It is well indeed that this book, speaking 
with no uncertain voice, should come hustling into the 
After-the-War world, in which Our Lord is out of 
fashion. His son has performed his task with true filial 
piety and a gift of selection, as well as with love and care. 
The Macdonalds were sprung of an old Catholic and 
Highland stock. George Macdonald’s work had the 


unction and spiritual passion of the old Covenanters, some 
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of whom caught more than any writers I know the very 
honeyed sweetness, the milky tenderness, the freshness 
of green places and cool waters which are in those passages 
of the Old Testament in the Authorized Version where 
God reveals Himself as Father and Lover. To their 
qualities he added some derived from his Catholic 
forebears, something of lightness and brightness. No, 
darkness of fanaticism or bigotry was possible to him. 
His was pure religion, all life and love, and it is a heritage 
that has descended. 

Dr. Greville Macdonald tells his story like a Saga. He 
sets it against the background of Huntly, that grey 
town in the granite country, which, nevertheless, sits 
on its plain in the lap of the hills. The record stretches 
back to two or three generations of the Macdonald 
family, branching off in a way of infinite leisure to tell 
the story of this one or that, incidents and happenings 
suggesting voluminous notes which form a part of the 
whole narrative and are not merely explanatory. As 
far as any biographer may—for no man can know the 
real secret of the life which goes on within the citadel, 
alert and watchful lest its secrets should be surprised or 
discovered—this autobiography keeps for us George 
Macdonald as he was seen by the close and loving observa- 
tion of his son. The illustrations are most valuable. 
Macdonald was a man of great personal beauty. You see 
him in a group with the giants of his day, with Froude 
and Carlyle, Dickens and Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton 
and Macaulay, and the clear beauty of his face marks the 
spiritual man. He became of his world, his brilliant 
world of letters, but he never forgot the other world and 
one feels sure never abated a jot of its supreme claims 
and importance. Perhaps only a Scotsman could have 
written such pious love-letters as some of his to Louisa 
Powell. The incessant thought of the other world was her 
birthright, although she was enough of this to be a little 
unhappy about her lack of enchantment, of fascination for 
her lover, with a secret look towards a very beautiful 
sister-in-law. George Macdonald’s love-affairs and 
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marriage were as much pure idyll as may be found in this 
world. It is hardly wonderful that, as early as his first cure 
of souls at Arundel, he was in trouble with his congregation 
over his heretical views. ‘The two points made against 
him were that he had expressed a belief in the future of 
animals, and that an opinion of his about the heathen 
after death being permitted to retrieve their heathendom 
amounted to a belief in a future state of probation, i.e., 
purgatory. The Catholic leaven working in him. 

George Macdonald undoubtedly was of the stuff of 
which saints aremade. All his life he bore witness to his 
Master and his testimony lives after him. Perhaps his 
novels will attract none but the spiritually minded in 
these days when so few seem to have leisure for the things 
of the Spirit; but few can resist his poetry. In his love 
for animals he was the St. Francis of Nonconformity : 
in his love for humanity he was saintlike. This loving 
and faithful biography should send some readers back to 
him. His novels would be as good as a retreat for 
the literary readers who are feeding on the husks of 
swine that are the modern novels. 


| ae 


ORTHERN SPAIN, that nursing-mother of virile 
humanity, gave St. Dominic to the Church. 
Father Jarrett traces his short but fruitful Life (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne) of fifty-one years, through its 
three stages: his boyhood and youth in his native Spain, 
leaving him a priest and canon, then prior, of the 
Cathedral Church of Osana, quiet and studious, with no 
marked sign of greatness to come; then his accompanying 
his bishop to France to labour among those medizval 
Manichees, the Albigenses, 1203-4, a labour that can 
hardly be called a brilliant success, for those heretics were 
apt 





To prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks 


rather than by argument ; lastly, his career in Italy, and 
the foundation of his Order, 1215-1221. It is interesting 
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that the first rudimentary stage of the Friars Preachers 
was a Convent of Nuns, started by Dominic at Prouelle 
in France. Father Jarrett cautions us against “ the 
usual inaccuracy of writers, who consider St. Dominic the 
founder and inspirer of the Inquisition, an historical 
fallacy, wholly devoid of any vestige of truth” (p. 58). 
His rough and dangerous experiences with the Albigenses 
trained the quiet, meditative Spaniard for the work of 
founding an Order, and showed the need of such an Order 
as the Friars Preachers, to go all the world over, and not 
be stationary, quite a novelty even for laymen in those 
days. 

With the vexed Rosary question Father Jarrett deals 
dexterously and wisely. “St. Dominic did not invent 
these things (the saying of Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
upon a string of beads), though it would seem that he 
popularized them. To him, however, a papal tradition 
points as the originator of the division into decades. . 
Under the influence of the Order, these chaplets spread 
widely over Christendom. . . The fixing of definite 
mysteries and of their traditional number was no doubt a 
long process, which it took generations and centuries to 
evolve and determine, but from the beginning each group 
of ten was devoted to a particular contemplation.” (pp. 
110, III). 

But the delight of the book is the character of the Saint 
himself, austere and penitential and prayerful, yet 
cheerful even to gaiety, a charming social personality, 
singularly attractive to the young. May that attraction 
be felt at Oxford, radiating from the new Dominican 
Settlement there! We want vocations among the under- 
graduates, like many of those whom in the Thirteenth 
Century the Saint swept into his work of preaching. 
‘“‘His presence was attractive, his voice beautiful, his 
slender hands instinct with graceful gestures, his slim 
figure retaining its youthful litheness under the physical 
effects of his continuous travel. Further, he had the 
immense strength of bodily endurance, the flaming heart 
of Spanish enthusiasm, the radiance of character which 
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alone could make tolerable those long days of endless 
walking. . . . He loved the company of others, parti- 
cularly of the young. His radiant purity drew to him the 
generous hearts of all youth.”’ 

The reading of Father Jarrett’s pages is enough to 
make one long to be a Friar Preacher. And that one 
may not take the step blindly, an account is given of the 
government, organization and spirit of Domingo of 
Calaruega’s great creation. 


J. R. 


HAT is commonly known as History is too often a 

study of the abnormal. The average man has 
so few points to catch the light that artists in black and 
white find him a hopeless subject for their art. Father 
Victor O. Daniel, in giving us the life of Father Matthew 
Anthony O’Brien (Catholic University, Washington), has 
very courageously attempted the life of one who is little 
beyond the average American apostle. It is a thrilling 
average. [he present writer has found its pages bridging 
over almost half a century of life to the days when stories 
of the American prairies could rob him of sleep. 

Books like this study of an average apostle are what 
history seldom has had the genius to give us. How 
priceless would be the study of an average man in the 
time of Tutankhamen—or David, or Plato—or Magna 
Charta. Some librarian with a bent for originality and 
in sheer generosity towards future ages should form a 
library of average men as the key to history. It would 
be a small and precious library. One of its books would 


be the life of this rugged-faced American apostle. 
V. McN. 


ITH courage has Mr. Compton Mackenzie com- 
pleted his trilogy. Courage is in fact the first 
quality of his that occurs to us, for who else, one may ask, 
would have dared to write three volumes upon clergymen? 
And if you say, Well, but that is what Mr. Mackenzie 
knows about, we hold it to be at least very self-controlled 
to stick to what you do know about. Besides, Mr. 
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Mackenzie knows lots of other things—the stage, for 
example, and Cornwall, though this is rather a depressing 
thought, so loathsome is most of what he elects to show 
us as being Cornish. True, “‘ every prospect pleases,” 
and at least the children are not vile, in fact, they are 
delicious, and we do not remember that the author has 
done, so far, anything about children so fresh and gay and 
tender as the pages about children in this book. Mark 
Lidderdale, then, is made vicar, you will remember, of 
Nancepean in South Cornwall. With the extreme of 
tactlessness he begins to impose what he feels to be “full 
Catholic worship” upon the desperate parishioners. 
Mark may well have thought it was not the slightest good 
to take their feelings into consideration, so pagan and 
so materialist were they. But, as often in our crass 
country-places, a positive fanaticism of hatred for 
Papistry pierces through the crassness. Not one inch 
does Anglo-Catholicism really sink into the mental texture 
of the rustic adult. After long efforts to Catholicize the 
people, nct only do calumny and violence beset the 
wretched man, but even Aunt Penelope, who has lived 
in his house, so completely fails to see in mass or procession 
or Christmas crib anything but Parson’s personal games, 
that after a hideous outrage done upon the figures of the 
crib on Christmas Night, she cries: ‘‘ If I was Passon, 
I wouldn’t have no service. No, I wouldn’t. Not a 
word would I say. ... Id turn right around and go 
back home to bed before I’d have one word of a service. 
I’d soon show ’em if I wasn’t going to be treated proper. 
I wouldn’t have no old services.”” Yet among this lustful, 
cruel, chapel-going folk, Aunt Penelope stands out with 
some lovableness. In this book, Mark has grown up 
somewhat. Is it a true “ growing up,” or a seeming 
stability due to the all-round antagonism that pressed on 
him and kept him upright? At least, he does not con- 
stantly half “ lose his faith ” as he and his confreres did in 
the preceding volume. At Nancepean Mark was alone. 
He breathed none of the thick and to that extent helpful 
air of the world he had hitherto known. He had no sense 
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of backing. Hence he was all the while “ up against it,” 
and defiance is certainly a characteristic he shows much 
of. He defies the lot of them—gushing females, worldly 
bishops, absurd majors, above all, parishioners. It is a 
pity that under this strain he is so often rude and rather 
childish. He takes delight in making the irksome and 
pompous bishop walk miles over difficult ground. . . . He 
longs to get legally deprived of his living. He is rather 
like a woman hugging herself in the knowledge that she 
has given every evidence of what looks like guilt, but that 
she knows just 7s not, so as to force her antipathetic 
husband to divorce her. The almost Oxonian persiflage 
of a wandering Conscientious Objector, who is also 
agnostic and derides Anglican Romanisers, apparently 
gives him the requisite last shock. He enlists half-way 
through the war, is wounded, and ultimately goes to 
recruit in Switzerland. There he meets a Benedictine 
abbot, the noblest-drawn figure of the book, and visits 
Monte Cassino and Subiaco, and achieves there his 
perspective. He at last becomes a child himself, and 
accepts the Catechism from the hands of a little parish 
priest in Caprano. ‘“‘ Piano, piano,” says the priest to 
the sophisticated neophyte. “* Forse Let non capisce, ma 
sara un poco difficile.” Is not that delightful? And on 
this simple, clear motif the story ends. What will Mr. 
Mackenzie do now? Well, the Sylvia-cycle is not really 
finished. I should like to know what happened to Sylvia 
and to Michael. Those books are not yet the perfect 
“dossier” for a section of our modern life. Why not 


make them so? 
C. C. M. 


OWADAYS, fiction is the mirror of the mind of 
the nation. In recent Irish novels we may see the 
moods of the Irish mind reflected. This is the dark night 
of Irish disillusion, and the sad state of Irish letters 
reveals the gloom of the Irish soul. Hardly anything of 
merit is appearing from the Irish presses. This is not to 
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be wondered at; for every creative intellect in Ireland is 
darkened by the shame of the civil war. 

People living away from Ireland can hardly realize how 
bitterly the war of Irishmen with Irishmen has grieved 
the souls of men who love their country. We have lived 
to see old comrades shooting one another in the streets, 
firing on their own flag, executing and slandering. We 
have seen war made on women and children, and the 
weapon of terrorism used to coerce political opponents. 
We have seen libraries burnt and noble houses tumbled. 
I will never forget the shame with which I heard that 
Sir Horace Plunkett, an Irishman, honoured throughout 
the world, who gave to our little island a genius that 
would have been rewarded with a nation’s honours in 
any other land, had been driven from our country, and 
his treasures of art destroyed, by men who claimed to be 
acting for the party to which I adhered, or the utter 
despair with which I read of the shooting of that gallant 
soul, Erskine Childers, by the other party. 

In the past two years, there have died, before their 
time, many men among our national leaders—MacDonagh 
Etchingham, Ginnell, and others—and the truth is, that 
these men died of a broken heart. When the revolution 
in Russia destroyed the mental world of the old Russian 
noblesse, many Russians sickened and died, without 
visible cause. Reading of this, we wondered. We need 
not wonder now; for we have seen it happen again and 
again in Ireland, among fine souls, who felt a stain on their 
nation’s honour more sharply than a wound. 

If the civil war has slain men who merely contemplated 
it, what wonder that it has stifled literature? Many 
poets and story-tellers, who were promising us great and 
excellent work three years ago, have been silenced by 
dismay. Daniel Corkery has ceased to write, even in 
periodicals, Brinsley Macnamara, the realist, has lost 
inspiration. Poets, quite aloof from politics, have lost 
the gift of song. Only those have written who never 
gave their hearts to Ireland, and so went unmoved by her 
tragedy. Yet not all in vain is this trial of the nation. 
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This is the dark night of the soul. After it will come 
illumination. ‘Those whose faith in Ireland and loyalty 
to her have stood will do work hereafter, when the gloom 
passes, nobler than any that was dreamed by the old 
school. 

Such books as have appeared in the past three years, if 
they had merit, were conceived before the blow fell. 
Three really notable books have been published—The 
Return of the Hero (Chapman and Dodd), by Michael 
Ireland; Deirdre, by James Stephens (Macmillan) ; 
and Castle Conquer (Macmillan), by Padraic Colum. 

The first two have already been discussed in these pages 
by the present writer. ‘They are novels based on legend- 
ary themes, marking the beginning of a new genre in 
Anglo-Irish letters. While the Irish mind lacks com- 
posure, little more work in this vein is likely to appear ; 
but the future may see the saga-novel yield to Europe a 
stimulus like that which came from Macpherson’s Ossian 
at the beginning of the romantic period. 

Castle Conquer is not of the closely realistic school. It 
is about the countryside, and traces the passing of Irish 
feudalism ; but its mood is dreamily poetic, and all is 
seen in the folk-mind, with only the peasant folk familiarly 
seen. I have described this book as ** Carleton sublimated 
into poetry.” It is a delicate, precious book, too fine for 
appreciation in a land of unrefined tastes. 

Another realistic novel calls for mention—The End of 
all Dreams (Fisher Unwin), by Pamela Hinkson—the 
second novel from the pen of Mrs. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson’s daughter. It is the story of an Irish officer’s 
dilemma in Ireland during the Black-and-Tan régime. 
Sympathizing with his countrymen, who are bludgeoned 
by brute violence, yet unable to cast in his lot with the 
Separatist movement, he is disliked and distrusted by 
both sides, and meets the fate of all in Ireland who are 
suspected of toleration. This book is a transcript from 
re which would be notable if it were more artistically 

one, 

All the foregoing books are published in England. In 
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Ireland itself, publishing has almost ceased, and the only 
sort of book appearing is that which can be used in schools 
as a text, or given as prizes. Of this type is Kay O’ Kelly’s 
House of Gladness (Talbot Press), a wholesome story for 
girls, and The Reaping (Talbot Press), by Samuel Moore, 
K.C., and Betty Moore, a tale with a legal turn, pointing 
a moral against the evil of match-making, so rampant and 
so destructive of happy life, in Ireland. In Miss Rudd 
and Some Lovers (Talbot Press), Eimar O’Duffy has 
written a skittish story of the times, harmless and pleasant; 
but the writer of The Wasted Island has a talent that ought 
not to be frittered. 

Popular literature is not national literature. ‘That it 
should be produced is a good thing perhaps, since matter 
of this sort is needed by the public it serves, and it is well 
that Irish and Catholic trivialities should replace foreign 
trivialities of dubious moral tone. On the other hand, we 
stand in danger, in Ireland, of mistaking harmless litera- 
ture for good literature. ‘There is a kind of critic among 
us who tests books by seeking, not goodness, but an 
absence of badness, and thus the “‘ goody-goody ” book 
has a vogue which does not make for the strengthening of 
the Irish intellect. At the same time, this puritanism 
defeats itself ; for minds which rebel against the denial of 
what is good merely because it is not goody-goody, go 
ungoverned and devour both good and bad. 

It is, perhaps, a result of uncritical puritanism, that 
so much Irish writing and Irish reading is really bad. 
Thoroughly pernicious work is done by many Irish writers, 
and, if an educated Catholic condemns it, he is suspected, 
and indeed, accused, of upholding the absurd standards 
of the goody-goody school. There are several writers 
using Irish themes and Irish modes of writing, whose work 
is only to be described as smelly. It is alarming that 
Ireland can produce this debased type, and it is deplorable 
that Irish criticism so often crowns them with praise 
because it is too cowardly to speak its mind. 

Liam O’Flaherty gave us a curious, crude book last 


autumn, The Neighbour’s Wife (Jonathan Cape)—the 
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tale of a priest tempted by the spectacle of a woman he 
had loved before he was priested, married to a perverted 
man. ‘The subject shocked some people; but great 
Catholic artists have handled such themes, and made of 
them works of moral majesty. The conception of the 
priest going out upon the ocean, like an ancient culdee, 
seeking God, was not ignoble; but the treatment of the 
story was. he author showed that he was either unable 
to handle his subject with due dignity, or else too imma- 
ture in hiscraft. The book failed as art ; the groundlings 
liked its “* daring.” 

The same writer now gives us The Black Soul (Jonathan 
Cape)—a book without a single merit. It is simply the 
lurid description of an adultery. The three characters 
are vile creatures, and their animal careers lack even 
objectivity, for the author intrudes his own sneers at 
Christian morality. ‘To condemn this book in these 
terms, though honest criticism cannot do otherwise, is 
to be termed straitlaced and the like. Such is the position 
to which Irish criticism is driven. Yet there is the 
difference of all the skies between (say) the stark, but 
noble, paganism of a Hardy, and the mere carnality of 
The Black Soul. ‘This, alas! goes forth as Irish literature; 
and, what is saddest of all, we cannot repudiate it, for the 
silence of our better writers leaves this evil work the 
expression of Ireland to-day. We have nothing to set 
against this ugly thing, and the world sees us bringing 
forth nothing that demands its attention but what is 
sordid. 

Revival will come. . . . The Ireland we knew is not 
dead. What, then, will be the mood of the writing of the 
future? Purged of self-righteousness (the besetting sin of 
Irish writing) and schooled in sorrow, but loving the old 
traditions the more because it has cost so much to hold 
them fast, Irish literature will be more virile, more critical, 
more balanced hereafter. 

The influence of Dr. W. B. Yeats, so fruitful in good 
work, has had one drawback—it has made too much for 
préciosité. Whether prose or verse, Irish literature in the 
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past thirty years has been slender, nervous, jewelled. 
We have had but little writing in the copious manner of 
the great. Largeness of thought or manner has been but 
seldom seen. We need to break with the febrile manner 
of that school which fears to relax in so much as a syllable. 
If Scott or his contemporaries had laboured like lapidaries 
at every word, they would never have lost themselves in 
that art-forgetting art, that raptured composition, which 
gave us the great Waverley novels and the strong, spacious 
outlook of Byron. We need an Irish Cervantes, not alone 
as to mellow wisdom in his outlook, but as to ease and 
freedom of manner, in order to release our timid pens 
from pettiness and prettiness)s We need, above all 
things, space and air in our art, which is now but a 
prisoned thing, a caged canary. 

It is odd that we have so little Irish writing of the 
romantic order,seeing that old Irish literature was romantic, 
and the Celtic tradition has occasioned so much romance 
in English letters. Standish O’Grady wrote many 
excellent Irish historical romances, but he had no succes- 
sor. Our new writers have not essayed the historical 
novel at all. Yet did Scott declare that the county of 
Cork alone contained more matter for the romancer than 
all his own opulent land of Scotland—the land of Red- 
gauntlet, The Pirate, Waverley and the rest. Some 
years ago, Stanley Weyman wrote an Irish historical novel, 
The Wild Geese, which has been lately republished. It 
was full of historical errors. Blunders almost comic 
strewed its pages—as when a character was called Og, as if 
that adjective, corresponding to the English “ Junior,” 
wereaname. The leading character was a type unknown 
in Ireland. Yet there was the atmosphere of the times 
in the pages, and this stranger, with his slender knowledge 
of our local colour, wrote a tale with a keener air of 
reality than our own writers achieve. He had the 
craft, and used his few symbols effectively. 

When we are free at last from the vexed air of con- 
troversy, and look at Ireland with calm, loving eyes, 
perhaps we will find an art with which to recapture her 
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romance, perceptible to Scottish and*English visitors, 
but hidden from us, who dwell amidst it, because of our 
stormy hearts and restless lives. We should set that 
aim before us, and then, perhaps, we would justify to the 
world that love, that loyalty, which we have clouded with 
our later deeds. 

A. de B. 


R. MAURICE BARING says somewhere in his 

novel C (Heinemann) that what Heredia needed 
a whole sonnet to express, a Greek could have done in four 
lines. Mr. Baring, in 741 pages, tells what Homer did, 
in the little episode of Elpenor—the tale of a lad who 
never came to anything. When we have said this, and 
that the anguish infused by the long novel is no greater 
than that which still throbs in the few hexameters, we have 
said our last word of—well, even not so, reproach. For 
yet another writer has told this same story, but with con- 
tempt (self-contempt, no doubt, but none the less with 
cruelty, for contempt is always allied to that) and despair 
— Saki,” in The Unbearable Bassington. However, let 
us add that when H. Munro wrote that, he did not foresee 
that a world-war would be created to give all Bassingtons 
their chance of a redemption; then had death not been 
hopeless. But the Catholic writer knows that the con- 
flict in which C. was so terribly, one would say, defeated, 
may have been equally redemptive, and that a gentle, 
grave surprise will have welcomed the exhausted boy, 
when he gave up, into that from which so many hands 
had so sedulously thrust him. 

In this book, surely by far his best, Mr. Baring has 
sacrificed much of the method he most enjoys—we do not 
mean subtlety, but almost deliberate mystification of the 
reader. In Passing By, a real masterpiece, you were 
invited to understand a complicated woman’s soul by 
seeing it through two distorted lenses; but it was 
manageable. Overlooked left you frankly puzzled and 
a little annoyed. The Triangle had to have a slab of 
explanation inserted among the shifting sands of its 
Suggestions. But here you arein no doubt. The family 
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of Lord and especially Lady Hengrave had a set of per- 
fectly defined values, and she ruthlessly arranged lives ac- 
cording to them. She did not like the fifth of her six 
children, Caryl, nicknamed C, not least, I suppose, be- 
cause from the first she felt there was something in him 
that defied her, and worse, that disbelieved in her and 
her assessments. Who could doubt but that Mr. Baring 
would write delicious pages on the nursery of these 
children? Yet, the lasting nightmare that haunted 
C.’s darkness, was a mist through which came the voice 


of what sounded like a foghorn, but was really the cry of 
“someone or something in gigantic pain.” C. set out 
upon a line of maximum resistance. ‘* Prematurely 
intelligent in some ways, but in great need of direction,” 
he “‘ received just the very guidance that was ill-suited 
to him ” from a father he was afraid of and a mother with 
whom he never could “ get on.” For she did not like 
him. He would not “ allow ” what he learnt to penetrate 
his mind; later, he would disguise to the utmost from 
officials his discoveries in literature, in life. Moreover, 
a fate dogged him. When he did succeed with his paper 
model, his sisters destroyed it for him. . . . In return, he 
murdered a well-loved doll. As he played in Hamilton 
Gardens, the violet eyes of a little Leila for a moment 
focussed the world’s light for him, while a band, playing 
a valse, set such a moment to a rhythm never to be 
forgotten. But he was held to be rough, and was 
forbidden to play there any more. His futile preparatory 
school helped him to fail for the navy: he went on to 
Eton. | 
In due course some awakening followed—Shelley, 
Byron; the river; Swinburne; then Shakespeare; a 
friend or two, though he lived a separate life upon the 
whole. But there is a spell that a school weaves over 
those even who may hate it; and the heart sickens at the 
thought that the bell, that had meant such “ ominous, 
inevitable doom,” should be heard no more, or, being 
heard, would just not matter. . . . This spell the author 
sends stealing upwards from deep-buried consciousness 
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and shows that it had but slumbered there, not died. 
From Eton C. went to Versailles, and in France began 
something that could be called an education. French 
itself; the conflict between the clarity of the classics 
and the intoxicating fumes of the decadents ; enthralling 
personalities ; and the theatre, in the person of “ Mme. 
Madeleine Lapara.” Also he perceived, at a friend’s 
suggestion, that he was not a Christian. ‘This was a 
great relief. But again and again a path beside his rut 
was hinted to him: he ached to tread there, though he 
never knew that; the admirably sketched Andrew 
Burstall at long last was to set foot firmly on it. But far 
from realizing his fate, C. felt that Paris had proved a 
springboard from which he was now free to leap into 
undiscovered seas. By now it was clear that he must go 
either into the Foreign Office or diplomacy. A space in 
Germany offered him the experience of German “ moral 
cosiness ’”’—gemithlichkeit——but really taught him Heine, 
while Wagner laid bare his nerves. He resolved to shatter 
Philistinism. At Oxford it did its best to recapture him, 
and did so, in practice, despite his two friendships that 
endured through life, and his definite falling in love, now, 
with a Catholic girl, and his steady, covert insubordina- 
tion. But the quite exquisite idyll of C. and Beatrice 
was charmingly and relentlessly trodden out by Lady 
Hengrave—the girl was a Roman Catholic, and had no 
money atall. . . . SoC. had to be introduced to the large 
life of balls and all that should stun his dawning selfhood, 
and to be sent off as secretarial supernumerary, so soon as 
possible, to Rome. Not, however, before the violet eyes 
of Leila, who was now married to a Terence Bucknell, 
had shone unrecognizingly upon him at a dance. Sir 
Hedworth Lawless reappears here from an earlier book, 
and in the devastating life of the Embassy C. was thrown 
ever more back upon himself. ‘The very brilliance of the 
life was its blight. It became evident that no power on 
earth would make him a diplomatist. The Bar? Well, 
he tried ; and, after Beatrice’s marriage, he admitted even 
a brief entanglement which came, however, to nothing 
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and left him with one more uncompensated disillusion- 
ment. Once more the possibility of the “ eleventh hour” 
is offered to C. by a Catholic acquaintance; but he didn’t 
want to be a Christian... Renan, to my mind improb- 
ably, unless C. was more sentimental than I take him 
for, still influenced him. But perhaps that belonged to 
C.’s period, or rather C. is shown as herein and in other 
ways already démodé: the new Lady Hengrave made him 
see that; there was only one more step—into the world 
of the Park Lane South African millionaire. C.’s brother 
Gilbert will make him take that. During a visit to 
Florence, C. re-met Mrs. Bucknell. Also (in Paris) 
Beatrice Fitzclare. C. realized he had “‘crossed one of the 
rivers of Death.” But from now on it becomes a battle 
between these two married women for C.’s soul. One 
would have handed it on to God; the other have kept 
it till she tossed it into hell. Weare not going to commit 
the sacrilege of discussing the history of Beatrice. Nor 
narrate that of Leila, a cancer in London’s society more 
than ever was Lesbia in Rome. But C. could not ever 
quite have been Catullus. Never one of the world’s few 
geniuses. But, one of the world’s all-too-many crucifieds, 

We had not suspected that Mr. Baring could write letters 
like Leila’s. We did not know that he would, in such a 
surge of passion, drive his story to so frightful, so logical, 
a conclusion. Inevitably, perhaps, the two millionaires 
ground their hooves into the pulp of C.’s soul ; doubtless, 
inevitably he died. The doll was broken; the paper 
farm uprooted ; the fog-horn blew its lament across the 
mist. One question-mark remains—Leila was in love at 
last. She may weep, some day perhaps, C.’s tears that the 
angels behold with pity, “ the devil with interest, for 
who knows what they may not lead to?” But that was 
said of C.’s actual misery, not of her destined one. “ It 
is not many miles to Mantua. No further than the end 
of this mad world.” Mr. Baring has written a book that 
accurately restores the last twenty years of Queen Victoria; 
that creates a multiplicity of real persons and keeps them 
separate; and that offers an august vision of that 
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Inestimable Thing that strikes the value from the life that 
was forced on a helpless boy. Between the Englishism 
of the Hengraves — the Catholic Faith there is a gateless 
wall, an unfathomable, unbridged moat. Once and again, 
God may seize the soul as it were “‘ by the hair of its head,” 
and transport it hither thence. But C.’s allotted path 
became no road into Damascus. 
C. C. M. 


R. C. R. L. FLETCHER, some little time ago, 

wrote with the more or less poetical assistance of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling a history of England for schoolboys. 
He has also been publishing, in many volumes and in 
more exact detail, 4n Introductory History of England 
(John Murray), also for schoolboys. Nobody of normal 
instincts will deny that this sort of history is designed for 
a healthy human purpose; nobody will deny that a 
history with that purpose should be a history very much 
simplified and in one sense limited. To start with, we 
all want a schoolboy to be a patriot ; if only because, for 
a schoolboy, the alternative is to be a prig. We do not 
want a schoolboy to be that more serious and useful sort 
of patriot who is also a critic; and we could not get it, 
if we did want it. The first thing for the young to have 
is hero-worship and heroic memories of their own people 
and parentage; and anyone who does not understand 
that need is a prig himself. And in a boy the maxim 
is in that sense justified which says, “ My country right 
or wrong.” For in him it is only an elliptical or epigram- 
matic way of abbreviating the perfectly true and rea- 
sonable statement, “‘ I am old enough to love my country, 
but not old enough to judge whether she is right or 
wrong.” 

But as the reader turns Mr. Fletcher’s grave and lucid 
pages, he becomes conscious of a strange and disturbing 
suspicion, incredible at first but gradually growing more 
conceivable, that Mr. Fletcher does not intend his larger 
book entirely for boys of 10 years old. Some of his 
controversial propositions are gravely offered as if to 
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grown-up people; and if we are really to regard it in 
this light, it will appear less satisfactory if more amusing. 
In point of fact Mr. Fletcher often sacrifices the healthy 
and boyish sort of patriotism to a curious sort of senile 
and sentimental party feeling. He says seriously, in so 
many words, that Castlereagh was the real conqueror of 
Napoleon. This is not only much more unworthy, but 
much more untrue, than any essay by any schoolboy who 
might happen to remember the name of Wellington. The 
real conqueror of Napoleon, of course, was not Castle- 
reagh or even Wellington, but the successful Russian 
retreat. But at least the schoolboy would have got hold 
of the not unimportant point that battles are often won 
by soldiers. We have often heard quite lately, of course, 
this journalistic counter-thesis that they are won by 
politicians. They are generally said to be won by particu- 
larly dirty and despicable politicians ; and this rule was 
doubtless observed in the selection of Castlereagh. But 
it would be entertaining to have the name of that vulgar 
adventurer substituted for more romantic names in the 
story of the death of Nelson or the burial of Sir John 
Moore; the details being altered or delicately veiled. 
For Castlereagh himself died a death appropriately 
similar to that of Judas Iscariot; who had also been 
“the real conqueror” of Somebody rather more im- 
portant than himself. 
Now that phrase about Castlereagh is trivial but 
typical ; for it involves the whole of a highly important 
distinction applicable to the whole book. Nobody need 
blame Mr. Fletcher, certainly I do not blame him, for 
not filling a school history with international idealism, 
at any rate with the sort of international idealism that 
ignores the national sentiment. But I do blame him for 
not making that national sentiment a noble sentiment of 
its own kind. It is natural enough that an English 
schoolboy should admire Nelson more than Napoleon, 
that he should believe that Nelson beat Napoleon and 
be glad that he beat Napoleon. But it would be far better 
for a boy to admire Napoleon than to admire Castlereagh. 
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It might be illuminating in the present case to translate 
the careers of these three characters into a schoolboy 
setting, like Stalky and Co., and see how they look. A 
schoolboy modelling himself on Napoleon might have 
rather too many fights; but nobody can say that the 
victor of Austerlitz did not hit enemies who looked bigger 
than himself. The schoolboy modelling himself on 
Nelson might swagger a little, or might run away to sea 
with the delusive purpose of becoming an admiral. But 
the schoolboy modelling himself on Castlereagh would 
simply be a sneak until it was safe to be a bully. He 
would desert the little boys and go over to the big boys 
to get the pickings of a hamper ; in pious imitation of his 
prototype when he deserted his defeated countrymen 
and got a peerage. He would torture small boys in 
imitation of his model, who made a reign of terror for 
poor visionaries and other victims. I will not discuss 
whether the schoolboy would finally hang himself on 
his bed-post ; for it may be a disputed question whether 
that madness was to be classed as an aggravation or an 
excuse. I am merely pointing out that the spirit which 
exaggerates the greatness of England is one thing, and 
the spirit which minimizes the meanness of this Irish 
turncoat is quite another; and that in Mr. Fletcher’s 
one-sided patriotism, even considered as patriotism, 
there is far too much of the smaller spirit and far too 
little of the larger. 

The point might be put in another way by saying that 
it is legitimate within limits to allow a boy to be boastful, 
but that few of us want him to be spiteful. And the 
latter is the only term for the tone of some of Mr. 
Fletcher’s references to the Irish and other international 
quarrels. Some of them, indeed, can only be called ludi- 
crous. What in the world can be the point, for instance, 
of going miles out of your way for the pleasure of saying 
that somebody said that some Irish priest or other drank 
a great deal of whisky at a wake? It seems to be told 
with the dim hope of disgusting the young and ignorant 
with a religion they know nothing about; it is a missile 
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thrown in a sufficiently random fashion ; but why in the 
world should any man stoop to pick up so small a pebble 
out of the mud? It would be ungracious to assume that 
the writer is merely taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the reader; but, on the other hand, how could anyone 
except a person ignorant of the Catholic history of Ireland 
be impressed with such bathos? Does he think that 
anyone who knows the facts will ever say, “‘ It is true that 
England put down the national movement in Ireland by 
a deliberate system of torturing men and outraging 
women, but on the other hand, it is said that some priests 
have drunk a great deal of whisky ” ? Does he think 
anybody will say, “I was somewhat distressed at the 
thought of crowds of poor people evicted and driven into 
exile, only for voting for the freedom of their faith, until 
all such weakness was banished from my mind by the 
awful revelation that there was once a whisky-bottle at 
a wake”? ‘This quotation again is assuredly in itself a 
triviality ; and I quote it because it is a triviality. It is 
the curious controversial quality of the book to be at 
once so bitter and so trivial. 

In any case it will not be unfair to say that this sort of 
history falls between two stools. If it is simply a book 
for boys, intended to stir a boyish love of patriotism and 
the past, like any jolly Christmas publication called 
A Book of Gallant Deeds or St. George for England, then 
it is lacking in those very virtues of breadth and generosity 
and romantic spontaneity that such a book should especi- 
ally possess. ‘Tchey are the virtues that a book made out 
of the old romances and ballads really would possess. If 
we told a boy mere romances of chivalry, we should find 
that the chivalry really was chivalrous. It was chivalrous 
towards enemies; but nobody could mistake this book 
for a romance of chivalry. When a boy reads about the 
Black Prince, he reads how that hero waited on his 
foreign prisoner; when he reads the ballad of Chevy 
Chase, he reads how Percy took the dead Douglas by the 
hand and lamented over the loss to knighthood. But 
nobody could imagine that it would come natural to Mr. 
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Fletcher to wait on O’Brien in prison or take the dead 
Connolly by the hand. Such magnanimity is, of course, 
a selection and a simplification of medizval history ; but 
it is not Mr. Fletcher’s method of selection from modern 
history. Such generous gestures might really arrest the 
boyish imagination; but there is nothing generous in 
the suggestions he makes to the imaginations of boys. 
There is nothing in his narrative but a sort of nervous 
and vigilant special pleading, of which no romance could 
be made. As in the case of Castlereagh, he would pre- 
sumably eliminate the Black Prince and say that some 
slippery lawyer in London was the real conqueror of the 
King of France. As in the case of the anecdote about 
the wake, he would presumably inquire into the amount 
of Scotch whisky drunk by the Earl of Douglas, as into 
the amount of Irish whisky drunk by the Irish priest. It 
is not of these materials that tales of valour and adventure 
are made for boys—or for men. 

On the other hand, if the history is really meant for 
men, at least for educated men, it can only be meant to 
amuse them, I can answer for one reader who has been 
very much amused. It is great fun to watch a man trying 
by all sorts of parenthesis and allusion and careful picking 
of words, to minimize all the most enormous and momen- 
tous facts of the modern world, like the mouse nibbling 
at the mountain. It is doubtless true that the mouse 
can help the lion, and nobody doubts the sincerity of the 
author’s desire to help the British Lion ; though we may 
wish that magnanimous animal were helped in a more 
magnanimous spirit. But we simply cannot afford these 
nonsensical nibblings, when the lion that we love has 
been awakened from slumber to find all other heraldic 
creatures very wide-awake indeed ; to find the eagle of 
the energy of the Latins rising again in triumph over 
Rome ; and the cock of the sunrise of the Gauls crowing 
on the top of the world. How can any man in modern 
Europe take seriously a history that refuses to look at 
England from the outside at all? How can he take 
seriously what is obviously a lawyer’s little brief, not even 
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for the British Empire, but rather for the British Im- 
perialist ; slurring over this, referring slightingly to that, 
indulging in rhetorical rage about the other; like a 
barrister in a wig ? Who in the world will keep a straight 
face in reading that the Irish “‘ showed no gratitude ”’ to 
the English, or that Parnell and his followers can be 
adequately dismissed as “‘ thoroughly disloyal” ? Who 
from Lithuania to Los Angeles does not know to-day how 
that story has ended ; to what mother the men of Ireland 
have been grateful; to what nation they have been 
loyal ? You cannot wander about civilized Europe to-day 
talking about the gratitude of Poland to Russia or the 
loyalty of Bulgaria to Turkey. But Mr. Fletcher is not 
living in modern Europe; he is not facing the facts of 
modern Europe, or even of modern England. He is not 
facing the problem of a great commercial state past the 
high moment of its fortune. I say, therefore, that his 
book falls between two stools. It is not like an honest 
boys’ book in praise of the romantic raid of Hannibal. 
It is not a book like Henty’s Young Carthaginian; but 
neither is it a serious book, that will save.us from the 


fate of Carthage. 
G. K. C. 
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